30D Lyle” 


-sary Concert 


The Duhks 
Beyond The Blue 


Welcome and Surprising. 
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tfouaht | was a country act.” 


AN MUSIC. FESTIVAL S/ 


SHOP ONLINE AT TRUENORTHRECORDS.CON 
FOR 40% OFF ALL TITLES, ALL SUMMER LONC 


INCLUDING THE LATEST RELEASES FROM THESE MUST-SEE 
TRUE NORTH ARTISTS PERFORMING AT A FESTIVAL NEAR YOU! 


BUFFY SAINTE-MARIE 


6/10. LUMINATO FESTIVAL: TORONTO ON 

7/11-7/13 - WINNIPEG FOLK FESTIVAL - BIRDS HILL MB 

7/19 - HARMONY OF NATIONS MUSIC FESTIVAL - FORT FRANCES ON 
8/13 - CHARLOTTETOWN POW WOW - CHARLOTTETOWN PE | ar 
8/16-8/17 - SUMMERFOLK MUSIC & CRAFTS FESTIVAL - OWEN SOUND ON Ej à - JA. nmutrimcpin Lu 


THEDOCUMENTAR 


BRUCE COCKBURN 


7/05 - NORTHERN LIGHTS FESTIVAL BOREAL - SUDBURY ON 
7/25 - CALGARY FOLK MUSIC FESTIVAL . CALGARY AB 

8/09 : KINGSVILLE FOLK MUSIC FESTIVAL - KINGSVILLE ON 
8/15 - MARKHAM JAZZ FESTIVAL. MARKHAM ON 

8/17 - THE FOREST FESTIVAL - HALIBURTON ON 

8/23 . GREENBELT HARVEST PICNIC - DUNDAS ON 


MATT ANDERSEN 


6/21 - BEAUMONT BLUES & ROOTS FESTIVAL : BEAUMONT AB 
7/02 : MONTRÉAL INTERNATIONAL JAZZ FESTIVAL - MONTREAL OC 
7/04 - FESTIVAL D'ÉTÉ DE QUÉBEC - QUÉBEC CITY, QC 
7/05 - OTTAWA BLUES FESTIVAL - OTTAWA ON 
7/25 - HILLSIDE FESTIVAL - GUELPH ON 
7/27 - CALGARY FOLK MUSIC FESTIVAL - CALGARY AB 
8/08. NEWFOUNDLAND & LABRADOR FOLK FESTIVAL - ST. JOHN'S NF 
8/09 - BURNABY BLUES & ROOTS FESTIVAL - BURNABY BC 
« 8/10- REGINA FOLK FESTIVAL - REGINA SK 
9/10 - HARVEST JAZZ & BLUES FESTIVAL - FREDERICTON NB 


VA) 7/11-7/13 - WINNIPEG FOLK FESTIVAL - BIRDS HILL MB 
Y 7/26—7/21 : MISSION FOLK MUSIC FESTIVAL - MISSION BC 


9/27 - DEEP ROOTS MUSIC FESTIVAL -WOLFVILLE NS 


USE THE | p ONLINE AT TRUENORTHRECORDS.COM 
en i 
CODE pengumgo | ;, RECEIVE 40% OFF ON ALL TITLES 


Bonnie Raitt 


Colin Irwin hears the extraordinary tale of 
a precocious bottleneck guitarist befriended 
by blues legends on the road to bona fide fame. 


Duncan Chisholm 


Sue Wilson highlights the growing stature 
of one of Scotland’s magical, pre-eminent 
fiddlers with deep Highland roots. 


h Elephant Revival 


| The Colorado-based collective could 
3 survive in the wilderness on their 
instruments, they tell Mike Sadava. 


Shari Ulrich 


She's forged a fine, eclectic career out of 21 
solo and group albums. “I broke a lot of 
hearts along the way,” she tells Pat Langston. 


The Souljazz Orchestra 


They sound like a rhythm-crazed, horn- 
drenched trip across the planet, writes 
Nicholas Jennings. 


Fearing & White 


Raised in Dublin and Belfast, they first 
developed their mutual admiration on the 
Canadian prairies, notes Tony Montague. 


Bonnie Dobson 


She wrote one of the iconic songs of the '60s. 
Robert Plant recently demanded they sing it 
together. Ken Hunt supplies the details. 


Le Réve du Diable 


The trailblazing traditional Quebec band 
celebrates its 40th anniversary with a new 
album. Yves Bernard provides the headlines. a 


O'Brien & Scott ho 


Two of Americana’s prized acoustic 
musicians find common ground in the spirit 
of Hank Williams. Mike Sadava sits in awe. 


Alejandra Ribera 


Her new release, La boca, sung in Spanish, 
French, and English, resonates with 
sophistication, reports Jason Schneider. 


Ian Tamblyn 


His Labrador provides the final chapter of an 
E 8 Orphaned as a 4 evocative musical journey around Canada's 
Cid, Mary Gauthier finds €: coasts. Pat Langston discovers the grandeur. 
idin her emotional new 

a um, Trouble & Love. 


— 
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FROM 
| WHERE ROOTS MEET THE HERE AND NOW! 


RAY BONNEVILLE 
EASY GONE 


A SMOLDERING MASHUP of swamp - 

funk, blues, and powerful songwriting 
| that secures Ray's place as one of he 

most INTRIGUING and EVOCATIVE 

blues/Americana artists today. 

“a 21st century musical alchemist!” - 

BLUES PAIE 


- ELIZA GILKYSON . 
THE NOCTURNE DIARIE 
POWERFUL, startlingly intimate 
songs of CONSCIENCE and of the - 
SPIRIT from this GRAMMY-nominated _ 
singer and songwriter and member of- 
the Austin, Texas Music Hall of Fame. 


gi “One of the most influential artists 3 
^ the American folk scene” - MAVERICI 


puse MA 


- JOHN GORKA 
| BRIGHT SIDE OF DOWN 
Warm and inviting, witty and — 
PROFOUND and full of energy, a 

` REMARKABLE new album that reaches 


forward while harkening back to 
| several key stages of his career. 


? "one of contemporary foll music 4 
D ug talents" - VINTAGE GUm R 


- Two great Austin singer-songwriters 
collaborate and explore relationship 
‘and commitment on this terrific duet 
-.. project with universal resonance! 
Elkin is “spellbinding!” - BBC RADIO 
. "Danny Schmidt is a force o ? 
.- SING OUT! | à 


CLAUDIA SCHMIDT 
NEW WHIRLED ORDER 


A great American artist makes her 
TRIUMPHANT return seamlessly 
BLENDING FOLK and JAZZ idioms 
like a modern day Nina Simone. 


“comes at you straight from the 
shoulder, letting the listener feel the 
full impact of sheer delivery, leaving 
New Whirled Order nothing behind" - ALLABOUTJAZZ. @ 


Editorial 


Roddy Campbell addresses the current 
state of the Penguin Eggs nation. 


Long Player 

The Record That Changed My Life: Andy 
White pays tribute to Van Morrison’s 
masterpiece, Astral Weeks. 


3 Charts 


The best selling recordings in a variety of 
national stores, plus the most-played 
albums on key Canadian radio stations. 


10 Swansongs 


We pay tribute to Jesse Winchester, 
Stan Kelly, and Donald “Duck” Dunn. 


A Quick Word... 


with author JP Bean and musician and 
Perthshire Amber folk festival artistic 
director Dougie MacLean. 


4 Introducing 

The Railsplitters, Qui Que Escamilla, x > ey pw 
GRUBB, Rae Billings, Collis and Bartellas ; 7 E È oa ncan Chisholm 
and Jim Dorie. | > ie = nai SETS 


. Reviews 
The Mahones: “The sound of someone 
dressed from head to toe in cutlery.” 
Joseph Kabasele: “The soundtrack for a 
revolution.” 


1/7 Books 
We review JP Bean’s Singing From The 
Floor and Joe Selvin’s Here Comes The 


Night. 


if6 Contest 
Win a copy of Bob Dylan’s 30th 
Anniversary Concert. 


En français 


Le Rêve du Diable et Alejandra Ribera 


83 A Point of View 
A pox on Simon Cowell’s hamster. And the 


X Factor, too. Give the public Chuck 
Brodsky and Sam Larner, reckons Colin Irwin. 
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www.penguineggs.ab.ca 
e-mail: penguineggs@shaw.ca 
Editor: Roddy Campbell 
Managing Editor: Annemarie Hamilton 
Production: Doug Swanson 


Penguin f ygs welcomes news, features 

i pho but cannot accept responsibility 
r any vasolicited material. Please check 
with the editor prior to submitting any 
wticles or artwork. We publish four times a 
year: Summer (June), Autumn (September), 
Winter (December) and Spring (March). 

il text is copyrighted and may not be 

oroduced without prior permission. 
However, reviews can be duplicated for 
publicity purposes without consent. While 
we take all posssible care to ensure that all 
content is truthful, we cannot be held liable 
if found otherwise. 

This magazine takes its name from Nic 
Jones’s wonderful album Penguin Eggs — a 
collection of mainly traditional British folk 
songs revitalized with extraordinary flair 
and ingenuity. Released in Britain in 1980, 
it has grown into a source of inspiration for 
such diverse artists as Bob Dylan, Warren 
Zevon and Kate Rusby. 

Nic, sadly, suffered horrific injuries in 
a car crash in 1982 and has never fully 
recovered. In 2012, however, he finally 
made an emotional comeback, performing 
at several events throughout the summer. 
His care and respect shown for the tradition 
and prudence to recognize the merits of 
innovation makes Penguin Eggs such an 
outrageously fine recording. It’s available 
through Topic Records. This magazine 
strives to reiterate its spirit. 

Penguin Eggs magazine is published 
and printed in Canada and acknowledges 
the generous financial support from the 
Alberta Foundation for the Arts. We also 
acknowledge the financial support of the 
Government of Canada through Canada 
Heritage and the Canada Periodical Fund 
(CPF) distributed through the Canada 
Council for the Arts. 


Canada 
Conseil des arts Canada Council 
cai» du Canada for the Arts 


GA Foundation 


for the Arts 
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“Ch-ch-changes. Turn and face 
the strange...” Yes, well, thank 
you very much, David Bowie. 
Obvious isn’t it, though, the 
complete makeover these pages 
have undergone. There’s even a 
suitably pensive, craftily cropped, 
‘selfie’ included above. The mere 
tip of the iceberg, dear reader, the 
mere tip. 

While the old format had a 
certain utilitarian appeal, it had 
become somewhat dated of late. 
Consistent critical commentary 
passed our way over the years 
pointed at the cramped look 
of our numerous features. Fair 
observations, for sure. Now all 
profiles are set apart amidst fewer 
columns for easier reading. That 
tactic includes offering this edito- 
rial in bigger type, renaming the 
sophomoric-titled ‘The Big Buzz’ 
as the ‘Introducing’ section, and 
spreading the opening ‘Contents’ 
from one to two pages, while add- 
ing a greater visual presence. The 
devil, as they say, is in the details. 

The biggest change, howev- 
er, involved replacing our three 
pages of ‘News’ with totally 
contrasting content. It now in- 
cludes variations on ‘The Record 
That Changed My Life’ theme 


on the opposite page—take a 


bow, Andy White—and two short 
question-and-answer interviews 
with, appropriately, contemporary 


characters. 
ca UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 


UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 


orial 


Such a shift allows us to inte- 
grate more elements of the mag: 
azine into our new website. Yes, 
we've totally revamped that, too. 
And so the News is now online 
and updated every day, which 
allows us to keep the content cu 
rent and, well ... newsworthy. 

The new website also includes 
a ‘Concert Calendar’ that covers 
the whole of the country. It is als 
revised on a regular basis and 
can be used by all that fall unde 
the folk, roots, and world music 
categories. Out and about lookir 
for something to do in a strange 
city in Canada? Hopefully, you'll 
find the answer at www.penguin 
ggs.ab.ca. 

Technological Internet trends, ( 
course, come and go at the rate 
of knots. But one of the tastier 
and more-enduring fads is albur 
streaming—the ability to hear a 
disc in its entirety online before 
official release date. And Pengu 
Eggs enjoyed the good fortune 
to stream the new Neil Young 
album, A Letter Home, in early 
May. Plans are all ready under- 
way to feature the new Duhks 
and Bob Dylan albums. Hopefu 
similar promotions will become 
consistently more common in tr 
near future. Further plans for th 
website include a regular online 
radio program complementing t 
numerous recordings featured i 
the magazine. 

As George Bernard Shaw nott 
“Progress is impossible without 
change, and those who can- 
not change their minds cannot . 
change anything.” | 

We've changed so much with, 
this issue — all for the good, we: 
hope. Let us know how we did. 
And if there is anything we've le 
out or needs addressing drop | 
us a line or two. We'll certainly | 


appreciate it. | 
— Roddy Camp: 


Irish songwriter Andy White sa- 
lutes Van Morrison’s soul-stirring 
Astral Weeks. 


elfast was grey, misty. Written on 
B a wall on the Stranmillis Road 
were phrases spray-painted in my 
memory forever: 

“WE SHALL NEVER FORSAKE THE 
BLUE SKIES OF ULSTER FOR THE 
GREY MISTS OF AN IRISH REPUBLIC” 

“SAM TODD FOR GOD” 

“VAN THE MAN” 

The last word of VAN THE MAN had 
been crossed-out and substituted with PER- 
SON. The first sign of politically correct 
times in a remarkably unpolitically-correct 
environment. 

We never discovered who Sam Todd 
was. Van, however, was a different story 
altogether. 


Around the time of punk, when as a young 


teenager I ripped up my favourite T-shirt 
and fastened it back together with safety 
pins, hid my Led Zep albums and traded 
in The Lamb Lies Down On Broadway for 
Rudi’s first single, Van’s music existed in 
another dimension. 

Like the White Album, it was undeniably 
beautiful. Unlike the Beatles, Van was 
‘ours’. He may have been living elsewhere, 
but the music in his early albums came 
from the streets we walked every day. 

Botanic Avenue was Belfast’s Left Bank. 
As well as playing guitar in a punk band 
with two beautiful sisters (one of whom 
wore nothing but a see-through plastic 
mac), I was playing bass most nights in the 
threadbare glory of the Arts Theatre. 

Right beside where Van is: “On that train 
from Dublin up to Sandy Row/Throwing 
pennies at the bridges down below” in 
Madame George. 

A few streets away, as a kid, I had gone 
to Neil Shawcross’ painting class. With 
violence all around us, my mother taught 


us that using our creativity and imagination 
would let us escape from it all, and cope 
with the daily chaos. 

Neil is an amazing artist and his class 
consisted of letting us use as much paint 
and paper as we liked, and then praising 
whatever we did. He’d ask in ‘models’ and 
we'd paint them, every Saturday morning. 
I found out later they all worked at the 
Arts Theatre. I remember splashing paint 
in that church hall while beautiful strings 
and acoustic guitar played on the stereo. 

A meandering high voice - holy and gruff. 
Keening, purring and growling. Repeating 
spoken words like poetry. 


Years later, walking down Fitzroy Avenue, 


I heard the very same songs coming out of 
students’ open windows. Young Lovers Do. 
Ballerina. Slim Slow Slider. Jazz drums, 
beautiful bass. Different tracks from the 
same album playing in each terrace house, 
sweet-smelling smoke drifting out from 
behind sash curtains. 

I had to find that music, because it be- 
longed to me. It was already deep inside of 
me. I recognised those streets — I walked 
them for real, and in my imagination. Like 
the dreamy imagery and shifting landscapes 
in Astral Weeks they have a place as well as 
no place at all. 

Fitzroy is also in Madame George. Years 
later I ended up in Notting Hill Gate. 


Back at school I asked my double bass 
teacher, a cool jazz guy, if he knew those 
songs. He showed me some of the moves 
and said he’d lend me a Fender Precision if 
I could get that feel on my double bass. 

I learnt the moves (well, I could bluff 
some of them), borrowed the Fender and 
started playing in rock bands. The sisters 
told me they wanted an all-girl group and 
replaced me with a guy called Greg. 

I could play Astral Weeks right now, to- 
day, and love it as much as I did back then. 
I don’t often do so, since it makes me cry. 
It brings me back to those days and pushes 
me forward towards what music can do for 
the soul. This is Belfast soul music, talking 
to the world. Listen to Separation Street 
on my new album How Things Are the end 
section is an ‘hommage’ to Astral Weeks. 

Van’s masterpiece shows how deep music 
and words can go. Improvisation and 
artifice. I love every second of it, espe- 
cially ‘the love that loves to love’ and ‘the 
clicking clacking of the high-heeled shoes’ 
sections, and the first verse of Cypress Ave- 
nue. Again, a beautiful street in East Belfast 
which doesn’t only exist in your imagina- 
tion — it’s got a postcode. BTS. 

Van Morrison — poetic, brash, talented - 
not only ours, but yours too. The amended 
graffiti got it right. 

www.Andy White.com 
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galaxie top 10 


1 Del Barber 
Prairieography (True North) 

2. Doug Paisley 
Strong Feelings (Warners) 

3. Deep Dark Woods 
Jubilee (six Shooter) 

4. Meaghan Blanchard 


She's Gonna Hy (Independent) 


5: Stephen Fearing & Andy White 
Tea & Confidences (Lowden Proud) 
6. Blackie & The Rodeo Kings 
South (File Under Music) 
TÉ Robin & Linda Williams 
Back 40 (Red House) 
8. The Sadies 
Internal Sounds (Yep Roc) 
9. The Greencards 
Sweetheart of the Sun (Darling Street Records) 
10. Scott Cook 


One More Time Around (independent) 


Based on the 


Galaxi 


ayed folk and roots dics played nationally on 
throughout February, March and April. 


1. Steve Maloney and the Wandering Kind 
Steve Maloney and the Wandering Kind (independent) 

2. Sherman Downey and the Ambiguous Case 
Sun in your Eyes (Independent) 

3. Baytown 
Island (Baytown) 

4. Banded Stilts 
Little Village (Independent) 

5. Duane Andrews & Craig Young 


Charlie’s Boogie (Independent) 


Based on album sales for February, March and April at 


Freds Records, 


198 Duckworth Street, St. John’s, NL, A1C 1G5 


shari ulrich’s 
all-time top 10 


Karla Bonoff 
Karla Bonoff (columbia) 


The Fretless 
Waterbound (Independent) 


Tim Hardin 
Tim Hardin (Verve Forecast) 


Jason Isbell 
Southeastern (Southeastern Records) 


Joni Mitchell 
Ladies of the Canyon (Reprise) 


Nickel Creek 
Reasons Why (rhe Very Best) | 


Penguin Cafe Orchestra | 
Broadcasting From Home (E.G Records) 


Karen Savoca 
Here We Go (Alcove Records) 


Cat Stevens 
Tea for the Tillerman (A&M / Island) 


The Weepies | 
Say | am You (Nettwerk) 


Shari Ulrich’s latest release is called Everywhere | Go. Our feature ons 
runs on pages 26 and 27. 


Del Barber 
Prairieography (True North) 


2. Matt Andersen | 
Weightless (Linus) 
Si Whitehorse 


The Road to Massey Hall (six Shooter) 


4. The Bros. Landreth 
Let it Lie (Independent) 


5. Blackie & the Rodeo Kings 
South (File Under Music) 


6. Ani DiFranco 
Buffalo April 22, 2012 (Righteous Babe Records) 


- 


d Serena Ryder 
Harmony (Universal) 


8. The Perpetrators 
Stick 'Em Up (Independent) 


9. Beth Hart & Joe Bonamassa 
Live in Amsterdam (J&R Adventures) 


Mark Berube 
Russian Dolls (Distribution Select) 


Based on album sales for February, March and April at the 
Winnipeg Folk Music Festivals Music Store, 203-Bannatyne Ave., Winnipeg, MB. | 
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highlife top 10 


Sharon Jones 
Give The People What They Want (Daptone) 


Tinariwen 
Emmaar (Anti) 


East Van Special Blend 
East Van Special Blend (Northern Electric) 


The National 
Trouble Will Find Me (4p) 


| Kevin Finseth featuring Peggy Lee 
| The Wounded Quartet (Highlife) 


Destroyer 
Five Spanish Songs (Merge) 


Nicolas Repac 
| Black Box (No Format) 


| Arcade Fire 
| Reflektor (Merge) 


1. Serge Fiori 
Serge Fiori (eOne Music) 


ckua top 20 


2. Gilles Vigneault 
Vivre debout (Distribution Select) 


3. Emilie Clepper 
Texas Eagle EP (Independent) 


Searching For Sugar Man 
Searching For Sugar Man (Light In The Attic) 


| 
!J. Elvis Costello & The Roots 
| Wise Up Ghost ((Blue Note) 


Based on album sales for February, March and April at 
dighlife Records, 1317 Commercial Drive, Vancouver, BC, V5L 3X5 


permanent 


ecords top 10 


| Joe Nolan 
Tornado (Six Shooter) 


Rosanne Cash 
The River and the Thread (Blue Note) 


| Rodney Crowell 
| Tarpaper Sky (New West) 


| Chuck E. Weiss 
Red Beans and Weiss (Anti) 
| 
| 
| 
1 


Deep Dark Woods 
Jubilee (Six Shooter) 


Carlene Carter 
Carter Girl (Rounder) 


Gord Downie & The Sadies 
Gord Downie, The Sadies, & The Conquering Sun (Arts & Crafts) 


| Timber Timbre 
Hot Dreams (Arts & Crafts) 


3 Jim Byrnes 
St. Louis Times (Black Hen) 


I. Robert Cray Band 
In my Soul (Provouge) 


| 
| 

| Based on album sales for February, March and April at 
'ermanent Records, 8126 Gateway Blvd. Edmonton, AB, T6E 4B1 


ww; | 


4. Daniel Lavoie 
La Licorne Captive (Le Chant Du Monde) 


5. Alejandra Ribera 
La Boca (Independent) 


6. Emilie Clepper 
Things May Come (independent) 


7. Philippe B 
Ornithologie, la nuit (Independent) 


8. Anaïs Mitchell & Jefferson Hamer 
Child Ballads (Sony) 


9. Various Artists 
Inside Llewyn Davis (Nonesuch) 


10. Les Soeurs Boulay 
Le poids des confettis (DEP) 


Based on album sales for February, March and April at 
Sillons, 1149 Avenue Cartier, Quebec, QC, G1R 2S9. 


soundscapes 


top 10 


1: Doug Paisley 
Strong Feelings (Warners) 


2. Timber Timbre 
Hot Dreams (Arts & Crafts) 


3. The War On Drugs 
Lost In The Dream (Secretly Canadian) 


4. Sun Kil Moon 
Benji (Caldo Verde) 


5; Sharon Jones 
Give The People What They Want (Daptone) 


6. The New Mendicants 
Into The Lime (Ashmont) 


74 Rosanne Cash 
The River and the Thread (Blue Note) 


8. Various Artists 

Vamps Et Vampire: The Songs Of Serge Gainsbourg (Ace) 
9. Alejandra Ribera 

La Boca (Pheromone) 
10. Ronnie Lane & Slim Chance 


Ooh La La: An Island Harvest cistand) 


Based on album sales for February, March and April at 
Soundscapes, 572 College Street, Toronto, On, M6G 1B3 


Suzanne Vega 
Tales From the Realm Of the Queen Of Pentacles (Amanuensis) 


Steve Dawson 
Rattlesnake Cage (Black Hen Music) 


Beck 
Morning Phase (Capitol) 


Rosanne Cash 
The River and the Thread (Blue Note) 


Various Artists 
Bob Dylan In the 80s: Volume One (aro) 


Stephen Fearing & Andy White 
Tea & Confidences (Lowden Proud) 


Del Barber 
Prairieography (True North) 


Various Artists 
Looking Into You: A Tribute To Jackson Browne (Music Road) 


Sierra Leone’s Refugee Allstars 
Libation (Cumbancha) 


Old Man Luedecke 
| Never Sang Before | Met You (True North) 


Doug Paisley 
Strong Feelings (Warners) 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


Jay Malinowski & the Deadcoast 
Martel (Pirates Blend) 


Eliza Gilkyson 
The Nocturne Diaries (Red House) 


Kalle Mattson 
Someday, The Moon Will Be Gold (Parliament Of Trees) 


Tommy Castro and the Painkillers 
The Devil You Know (Alligator) 


Angélique Kidjo 
Eve (429) 


Rodney Crowell 
Tarpaper Sky (New West) 


Amanda Shires 
Down Fell the Doves (Lightning Rod) 


Joe Nolan 
Tornado (six Shooter) 


Colleen Brown 
Direction]: Major Love EP (independent) 


Based on the most-played folk, roots and world music dics on CKUA 
radio - www.ckua.org - throughout February, March and April. 


Ronnie Lane 
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7 e sang of living with his feet in 
Dixie and his head in the cool blue 
Æ North. Raised in Memphis, Jesse 
Winchester spent his formative years as a song- 
writer in Montreal, where he arrived in 1967 to 
avoid being drafted into the U.S. army and sent 
to Vietnam. And while in exile, it was often 

his nostalgic yet loving sense of the South that 
added the poignancy to his renowned songs: 
Biloxi, The Brand New Tennessee Waltz, Yan- 
kee Lady and Mississippi You're On My Mind. 

Jesse Winchester died at his home in Char- 
lottesville, VA, April 11, from complications 
attributed to bladder cancer. He was 69. 

His prodigious talents meant such diverse 
and doting peers as James Taylor, The Everly 
Brothers, Wilson Pickett, George Strait, Jimmy 
Buffett, Elvis Costello, Joan Baez, Fairport 
Convention, and Emmylou Harris would all 
record Winchester's songs. And yet his favour- 
ite cover version was the semi-obscure Ed and 
Patsy Bruce's recording of his Evil Angel. The 
Bruces wrote Mama Don't Let Your Babies 
Grow Up To Be Cowboys—a massive 1978 hit 
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nchester 


for Willie Nelson and Waylon Jennings. 

Born James Ridout Winchester on the Barks- 
dale Army Air Force base May 17,1944, in 
Bossier City, LA, Jesse grew up in Memphis. 
AS a kid, he often saw Elvis ride around town 
on his motorcyle. “I never met him personally 
but we were all crazy about him,” he told Pen- 
guin Eggs in 2002. 

Winchester sang in church and learned to 
play piano, organ, and guitar. And on his arrival 
in Montreal, he quickly integrated himself into 
the local music scene, playing guitar and sing- 
ing with such bar bands as Les Astronautes and 
the John Cold Water Group, before striking out 
on his own on the coffee house circuit. 

"They expected you to write your own songs 
so I did,” he later told Crawdaddy magazine. 

In 1970, a friend introduced him to Robbie 
Robertson of The Band. The Band were then 
basking in the critical glow of their debut al- 
bum Music From Big Pink and their collabora- 
tions with Bob Dylan. Robertson subsequently 
produced Winchester's self-titled debut album 
and had Todd Rundgren engineer it. Robertson 


also ensured that Winchester signed with Th 
Band and Bob Dylan's high-profile manage 
Albert Grossman. Grossman would release 
Jesse Winchester on his Bearsville label. It 
received universal critical acclaim. The sing 
Yankee Lady, made it into the Canadian Top 
20 but the album never really enjoyed the 
commercial success it deserved, partially di 
to his inability to tour in the U.S. Third Dov 
110 to Go (1972), Learn to Love It (1974) a 
Let the Rough Side Drag (1976) all sufferec 
similar fate. 

While he received his Canadian citizenshi 
1973, President Jimmy Carter offered all br 
dodgers" amnesty in 1977, which allowed 
Winchester to record Nothing But A Breeze 
Nashville. Produced by Canadian Brian Ah 
it featured the likes of Emmylou Harris, An 
Murray, Ricky Skaggs, and Elvis Presley's 
former guitarist James Burton. And yet its 
sales, too, were moderate, peaking just out: 
the U.S. Top 100. 

For A Touch On The Rainy Side (1978), h 
recruited Norbert Putman for production di 
His credits included J.J. Cale, The Flying E 
rito Brothers, and The New Riders of the P 
ple Sage. Talk Memphis (1981) followed w 
Al Green's producer, Willie Mitchell, at th: 
control board. Those albums gave Winches 


is first modest presence on the American 
ountry and pop singles charts. Subsequently, 
Vinchester would release only two albums of 
ew material in the next 18 years: Humour Me 
1988) and Gentleman of Leisure (1999), both 
or Sugar Hill, a bluegrass and country label. 
Interestingly, Winchester considered himself 
writer of pop songs. As he told Penguin Eggs 
PE No.13]: “I’m definitely a pop writer. I’ve 
ever been a folk music fan, oddly enough. 
hen gradually over the years I’ve met so 
hany of [folk singers], because people take me 
yr one, that I’ve become a fan of quite a few. 
1 the South there really was no folk music. 
[here was only R&B, and country music, and 
ospel, that was really all we had.” 

While he continued to tour sporadically, he 
irgely supported himself with the royalties 
‘om his songs appearing on albums by the 

kes of Wynonna Judd, Reba McEntire, Em- 
iylou Harris, Jimmy Buffett, The Mavericks, 
lichael Martin Murphy and numerous others. 
Winchester married for a second time in 2002 
1d moved back to the U.S., settling in Char- 
ittesville, VA. It took a further seven years 
"fore he released Love Filling Station. And in 
)11, Winchester was diagnosed with cancer 
‘the oesophagus. Following surgery he was 
'clared cancer-free, and was able to record A 
lasonable Amount of Trouble, which is due 

ir release this August. 

During his illness, however, Elvis Costel- 


|—a longtime admirer— inspired the recording 
| the Winchester tribute album Quiet About It, 
ich included contributions from Lyle Lovett, 
pdney Crowell, Vince Gill, Lucinda Williams, 
mes Taylor, and Rosanne Cash. 

in February of this year, Jesse Winchester 

as found to have bladder cancer. 

\Te is survived by his wife, Cindy, his daugh- 

|, Alice, sons James and Marcus Lee, brother 

lissius, sister Ellyn, and three grandchildren. 

- Roddy Campbell 
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Stan Kelly 


Writer of Liverpool Lullaby 
Born 1929 


“I was born in the month of Liverpool in 
the city of September, in a jerry-built terraced 
house in Epworth Street,” Stan Kelly offered 
in his potted autobiography in the Workers” 
Music Association’s Songs For The Sixties 
(1961). Hawk-eyed readers may have spotted 
the presence of some potential misinformation. 
In fact, Stan Kelly was the shortened version 
of his name. The songwriter, internationally 
famed for the often bowdlerized or mis-sung 
Liverpool Lullaby (covered by the Three City 
Four, the Ian Campbell Folk Group, Judy 
Collins, The Spinners, and Cilla Black) used 
his “nom-de-folk” for performing and writing 
purposes (“a ploy that failed to fool the Taxper- 
son"), whereas when he worked as a computer 
scientist or computer textbook writer he used 
Stan Kelly-Bootle—as he did when collaborat- 
ing with Fritz Spiegl on the Lern Yerself Scouse 
series of books. 

Kelly-Bootle was the last-born of three, 
turning up in a house near to Liverpool’s Lime 
Street rail terminus on Sept. 15, 1929. After 
completing his national service in 1950, he at- 
tended Downing College, Cambridge. In 1954 
he graduated with what amounted to Britain’s 
first postgraduate diploma in computer science. 

While there he joined the university’s folk so- 
ciety. Over the next decade, he wrote a number 
of well-travelled songs, including Four Pounds 
A Day (covered by the Ian Campbell Folk 
Group) and J Wish I Was Back in Liverpool 
(co-written with Leon Rosselson and recorded 
by The Dubliners). He also guested in the first 
BBC Radio Ballad, 1957’s The Ballad of John 
Axon. Parallel with his folk music activities he 
recorded LPs like the computer science-driven 
I Chose Friden—Songs for Cybernetic Lovers 
and his Liverpool Football Club tribute, O 
Liverpool We Love You. He died on April 16, 
2014, in Oswestry, Shropshire, England 

— Ken Hunt 


Donald Dunn 


Session bass player for Stax Records 
Born 1941 


As the resident bassist for Stax Records, 
Donald “Duck” Dunn played on such soul 
and blues classics as Wilson Pickett’s /n the 
Midnight Hour, Sam & Dave's Hold On, 

I'm Coming, Eddie Floyd's Knock On Wood, 
Albert King's Born Under a Bad Sign and Otis 
Redding's Dock of the Bay. Dunn's session 
credits would grow to include the likes of Elvis 
Presley, Diana Ross, and Bob Dylan. Arguably, 
Dunn's highest profile musical association 
came backing comedians John Belushi and 
Dan Aykroyd in the 1980 hit movie The Blues 
Brothers. Dunn died in his sleep May 11, in 
Tokyo, Japan. He was 70. 

Born in Memphis in 1941 and nicknamed 
Donald Duck after the cartoon, Dunn started 
playing bass at 16: “I tried the guitar but it had 
two strings too many. It was just too complicat- 
ed, man! Plus, I grew up with Steve Cropper,” 
Dunn wrote on his website. 

Influenced by blues and R&B stars like B.B. 
King and Ray Charles, Dunn and Cropper 
formed The Royal Spades in high school, 
which evolved into the Mar-Keys. They had 
a hit with Last Night. Cropper subsequently 
left the band to become a full-time session 
musician at the Stax studio. He urged Dunn 
to follow him and the two became part of the 
racially integrated Booker T’s MGs, which in 
turn become the house band at Stax. They were 
inducted into the Rock ’N’ Roll Hall of Fame 
in 1992 and were awarded a Lifetime Achieve- 
ment Grammy in 2007. 

— Roddy Campbell 


Donald “Duck” Dun 
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t was only in the second half of the 1950s 

that Britain’s folk clubs started and a 

coherent folk scene began coalescing. 
Arguably the big stone flung in the pool was 
the establishment of Ballads & Blues in Lon- 
don. Founded in November of 1957 and hosted 
by Ewan MacCoi!, with strong support from 
Bert Lloyd, Isla Cameron, Fitzroy Coleman, 
and Peggy Seeger, it met, most memorably, at 
the Princess Louise in High Holborn. It set so 
many standards. For example, Jimmie Macgre- 
gor, then teaching in Glasgow, would hitchhike 
from Scotland to London (more than 700 miles 
there and back) to attend the club at weekends. 
By 1960 Robin Hall and Jimmie Macgregor’s 
duo would be the television face of folk... 

Bearing in mind the importance of folk clubs 
to the vitality and longevity of the British folk 
scene, it may seem peculiar that JP Bean’s ab- 
sorbing oral history Singing From The Floor is 
the first major account devoted to the folk club 
institution. They were — and remain — the bed- 
rock of the folk scene, the places where many 
people learned stagecraft and how to hone ma- 
terial or just to have a good evening out and a 
sing. Before camera phones and You Tube, folk 
clubs were where musicians unselfconsciously 
tweaked and road-tested material. JP Bean’s 
voyage began in 1966 when as a teenager he 
visited the folk club “above the Three Cranes 
pub” in his hometown, Sheffield... 
— Ken Hunt 
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You started researching this book in 1966 
by going to your first club. What was your 
reason for going to one? 


I'd seen a bit on television. I'd seen Alex 
Campbell and Martin Carthy. I’d heard some 
pieces on the radio. I was only just 16 and 
I wanted to know more. I read a snippet in 
the local [Sheffield] paper about the Barley 
Mow folk club, so I went along and found this 
heaving, sweaty, oozy but cheerful Saturday 
night scene. And like I say in the intro, it was 
like Christmas Eve every Saturday night. I saw 
people there, the impressions of whom would 
stay with me all these years. 


More specifically, what attracted you? 


What it was really that attracted me — it 
wasn’t just the Saturday night atmosphere or 
whatever— it was the characters. You know, 
there were some great characters in the folk 
clubs. There were people that made a big 
impression on you. People like Bob Davenport 
with the way he could hold the audience with- 
out any instrumental accompaniment all night 
long. Alex Campbell was a great character 
and a comedian but people like [Diz] Disley, 
Tony Capstick, and Billy Connolly I would say 
I have a fondness for. They were wonderful 


times and I hope that comes across in the book. 


When did you start interviewing people? 


| 

I started in April 2010. From the very first 
interviews with Louis Killen in Gateshead ar 
Martin Carthy in Robin Hood's Bay, from th 
to publication was almost exactly four years. 
The last year there wasn’t much happening | 
because it was pre-production. I spent a gooc 
18 months roaming up and down the land 
just interviewing people, chasing them on tht 
phone, getting numbers and networking. The 
it slackened off as I started to put it together. 

It was a wonderful social time. People wel- 
comed you to their homes or you met them ii 
pubs or you met them wherever. And heard t 
stories. I heard the stories of people who I'd 
only sat and marvelled at when I was young. 

When looking back over that scene, I know 
in my case I have semi-regrets I didn’t get to 
talk to certain people... 


Are there any people you would have de; 
ly loved to have captured? 


I would have loved to have interviewed Ey 
MacColl. I would have liked to have inter- 
viewed Bert Jansch. I missed him by a very 
short span. 

This is the dream. I’d have liked to have ta 
ed to Bob Dylan about London ’62/’63. And 
possibly Paul Simon. I wrote to Paul Simon’ 
management three times but didn’t get a rep! 
And I wrote to Dylan’s. But there are so mat 
people who knew them at that time and pre- 
sented a different angle or a different view 0 
how they saw them— Dylan and Simon—th 
I think it really works out all right. 


SINGING FROM 
THE FLOOR 


ougie MacLean OBE is arguably 
Scotland’s most celebrated singer/ 

| songwriter, a national treasure of 
orts. Ten years ago, following in the footsteps 
if Fairport Convention and their annual self- 
un Croperdy Festival, MacLean and his family 
aunched Perthshire Amber, in and around his 
ncestral home of Dunkeld. A decade later 

his folk festival—in its modest if singular 
ashion—has carved out a special niche as one 
if the U.K.’s most interesting yearly musical 
vents. Their guests in 2014 include Canadians 
suddy MacDonald and The Paperboys. 

Alan Kellogg, a friend and chronicler of the 
MacLean saga for more than a quarter century, 
sked his old comrade to reflect on the festival 
ind its place in the folk cosmology. 


A decade ago you were successful, busy 
nd engaged. What possessed you and yours 
|» inaugurate a folk festival? 


; Well, the idea was really to get my fans to 
avel to Perthshire, to experience where the 
iusic is actually made. And also, it presented 
a opportunity, an excuse, to invite my many 
pusical friends to play together and hang out, 


hich you don’t get much of a chance to do 
hen you're travelling around. 


| You've played festivals all over the planet. 


Vhat are your favourites? And were any of 
pem at all inspirational, serving as some- 
| hat of a template for Perthshire Amber? 


| 


il 

I'm not just saying this for Canadian con- 
imption but I have to say the Cape Breton 
stival [Celtic Colours] 1was a major inspi- 
tion. Like ours, it is that rare thing of being 
|t autumn festival, which extends the season 
br locals. The old Scottish festivals of the 

ist were also in there, too, because they had 
{wonderful community feeling that has been 
| St in so many newer, larger festivals. Those 
lve in many ways become corporate now, you 


el as if you are on a conveyor belt, a product. 
\Jon°t even want to play most of them any- 
ore. We wanted to re-create the days when 

te whole town was involved, from the pubs to 
e concert halls to the streets. 


Most folk festivals in North America are 
‘ganized as not-for-profit societies. You 
ructured Perthshire Amber as a family 
isiness. Why take the risk? 


Laughing) Well, it’s purely because I wanted 
control it. Simple. I'd had experience before 
th committees and found them to be a night- 
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mare. We wanted something that had character, 
an individual stamp, something with person- 
ality. We would reap the benefits potentially 
but on the other hand, our house is on the line 
each year. We are a local business. It's ours. If 
we want to make it bigger or smaller or close it 
down, it's our decision. 


The consensus is that Perthshire Amber 
is The Festival Different, as it were. What 
makes it so? 


The diversity of the venues has a lot to do 
with it. We do music in castles, a cathedral, 
concert hall, chapel, crypt — from the modern 
to the medieval, from 30 seats to hundreds. 

I think some (listeners) have got fed up with 
the standard concert scene and this is a truly 
different set of experiences. It makes it hard on 
our technical people but as a musical thing, it's 
worth it. 


What makes a festival worthwhile? 


You have to look after the musicians very 
well. We really do treat them as part of the 
family, and you just can't scrimp on that area. 
That attention and care creates a feeling of 
being appreciated, which translates to the 
atmosphere, to the buzz. And it's, you know, 
connected to me, so I want it be special, not 
just another show. The audience are guests. 
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You treat them like that and they come back. 


Perthshire Amber is known for stretching 
beyond the stage, with a variety of non-mu- 
sical events. 


Yes, the walks, the workshops and talks are 
an important part. We want people to learn 
about Perthshire—the landscape, the place, the 
people. It°s all connected. 


What are the criteria you use in hiring 
musicians for the festival? 


The most important thing is that they can 
communicate with our audience. I'd take a 
lesser musician than a hot shot who didn’t care. 
Our job is not to be virtuosos but to commu- 
nicate with people. And as I get older, that 
becomes more and more important. That can 
sometimes be forgotten when you’re younger. 


With 10 years of Perthshire Amber suc- 
cess, do you have any advice for others who 
might want to start a home-based festival? 


Our host hotel is where both my dad and I 
worked years ago. It isn’t just another hotel or 
venue, it’s a bit of our life. The public picks up 
on that, on that kind of authenticity. Part of the 
secret is not to get too big, to remember who 
you are and where you live... . 
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Introducing 


The Railsplitters 


>>" he pedal steel guitar isn’t generally heard in a bluegrass band but that's just one of the unusual 
| elements The Railsplitters bring to the arrangements on their eponymous debut. Their ability to play 
with rock-like energy and drop a hint of country and swing into their music makes them one of the 
most innovative bands on the Colorado bluegrass scene. “We didn't plan to use steel guitar,” says founder 
member, singer, songwriter, and banjo/pedal steel player Dusty Rider. “At an early rehearsal, the other band 
members saw my steel guitar in the corner. I'd been thinking it would sound good on a couple of our songs 
and when I played it for them, everybody liked it. It helps set us apart from other bluegrass bands." 

The Railsplitters also feature a woman in the front line. Lead singer, guitarist, and songwriter Lauren 
Stovall is a natural performer with a potent vocal presence. “Our generation is contributing an increasing 
number of women bandleaders like Claire Lynch and Melody Walker," Rider says. “We get a lot of comments 
from people who can't believe such a powerful voice is coming from such a small young lady." 

The band started in Lyons, CO, evolving out of sessions at Oskar Blues, the club that hosts the longest-run- 
ning bluegrass jam in the state. Stovall asked Rider, mandolin player, songwriter, and vocalist Pete Sharp and 
standup bass player, singer, writer Leslie Ziegler to join her for a one-off gig at a Denver club. “Despite the 
iow turnout, something clicked at that first gig,” Rider recalls. 

Regular performances, including a prize-winning set at the Rockygrass Festival in 2013, won the band a 
loyal following. With four songwriters in the group, they had a wealth of material to choose from when they 
made The Railsplitters. The songs were cut with the band playing live, first laying down the instrumental 
tracks, then singing lead and harmony vocals together. The country/grass of Boarding Pass features Rider's 
pedal steel and Stovall’s teardrop drenched lead vocal. My Word is an achingly melodic pop/grass tune with 
romantic violin fills by longtime side person Enion Pelta, while the instrumental Long’s Peak is marked by 
the inventive duet of Rider's banjo and Sharp’s mandolin. *We're playing arpeggios over a B flat major 7 
chord,” Rider explains. “The picking is mixed together into a percussive ‘banjolin’ sound.” 

Fiddler Christine King, the 
newest Railsplitter, joined up 
when Enion Pelta’s commit- 
ments to Taarka, her Gypsy/grass 
band, made it impossible for 
her to continue with the group. 
King’s Texas-style playing adds 
another layer of swing to their 
sound. “There’s swing in our 
grass,” Rider says, “but not the 
Texas jazzy kind. It’s more in 
implied by our approach. One 
of the songs Christen brought us 
was Trouble in Mind. She comes 
at it from a Bob Wills angle. I 
heard it from Roscoe Holcomb. 
That clash of styles makes it a 
fun song to play. It reinforces 
our ideas of moving in more than 
one direction at the same time.” 

— By J. Poet 


“There’s swing in our grass, but 
not the jazzy kind.” 
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F ts a chilly March night in Toronto during a brutal winter seemingly without end. But inside the Lula 
B Lounge, the city’s home of Latin, jazz, and world music, it’s a tropical heat wave as Mexican roots 


Mi star QuiQue Escamilla is performing his fiery blend of ranchera, mariachi, huapango, blues rock, and 
reggae. 


Launching his excellent debut album 500 Years of Night, Escamilla is joined by an equally diverse set of 
musical friends. Bluesman Paul Reddick plays harp on Canción Mixteca, giving the Mexican folksong a pow- 
erful, haunting feel not heard in Ry Cooder’s version on Paris, Texas. Belle Starr’s Stephanie Cadman pro- 
vides stirring Celtic fiddle and step dancing on Huapango del Tequila. And singer/songwriter Danny Michel, 
a soulmate with whom Escamilla has toured, adds an infectious reggae-style guitar to Presa Facil. 

For the folky number with Cadman, Escamilla sported a sombrero, Mexico’s traditional wide-brimmed 
hat. On Máscara de Esperanza (Mask of Hope), a punky-reggae song of protest, he donned a black balaclava 
to show his support for the Zapatista Army of National Liberation, the revolutionary group from his native 
Chiapas, Mexico’s southernmost state. 

The headgear, like the musical styles, reflects the cultural and political influences Escamilla absorbed before 
moving to Canada in 2007. 

“I listened to as much rock and reggae as I did Mexican music growing up,” explains Escamilla. “I some- 
times get compared to Manu Chao, which I understand because it’s danceable and political. But it doesn’t 
really represent our particular music. I’m more interested in introducing people to Jose Alfredo Jimenez (ma- 
riachi composer of Canción Mixteca and El Jinete, also on 500 Years of Night). He's like Mexico's Johnny 
Cash.” 

Escamilla has previously shown his affinity for the original Man in Black, having performed a spiced-up 
Mexican version of J Walk the Line with Jim Cuddy, during Blue Rodeo’s Interstellar Rodeo music festival. 
“We gave that a sort of polka feel,” he recalls. “And I put the hat (sombrero) on for that one because I wanted 
to show people where I’m coming from. People loved it.” 

Growing numbers have been falling for Escamilla’s fusion. This summer, he and his band will tour Cana- 
da’s music festival circuit, building on the buzz he generated at many of those same events last year. Although 
only one of the songs on his new album is in English (the sultry title track), Escamilla conveys plenty of 
emotion through his music and Spanish vocals— much of it decrying the political situation in Mexico. 

“T can’t think of doing art without 
purpose, making music for social 
change,” he states. “People might not 
understand my lyrics but if I get their 
attention maybe they'll go home and 
research the Chiapas movement or the 
struggle of indigenous people for equal 
rights and justice. That's my hope." 

Escamilla points out he's also drawn 
to songs of unrequited love, like those 
made famous by his hero, Jimenez. 
Alongside the political songs on 500 
Years of Night is Escamilla's own 
Fruita de Amor. “It’s a love song,” he 
explains, “but it's about the power of 


love. And that,” he adds with a smile, $ ØR 
“is the strongest thing of all.” * li! 
- By Nicholas Jennings LULL 
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Introducing 


GRUBB 


FW he Gypsy Roma Urban Balkan Beats (GRUBB) have much more than a musical mission. This group 
of young Romani performers from Serbia also want to take on the racist stereotypes that abound 
about the Roma people (Gypsies) and, in their own words, "settle this once and for all”. They range 

in age — the youngest is only 12 with the clear alto voice of an angel who has seen all the suffering of the 
world, while the eldest are 18 at most, but this stunning troupe has performed in London, New York, Paris, 
| and throughout Quebec. GRUBB is a musical tour de force of 23 performers, including musicians, dancers, 
singers, and rappers. The traditional music of the Eastern European Roma retains the intensity of its original 
rhythms and melodies while being revamped with elements of American rap and hip-hop. According to Que- 
bec theatre director, Serge Denoncourt, who has worked with these kids for several years, the GRUBB youth 
were the first to coin the term “Romano hip-hop”. “Now there are Romano hip-hop groups in France, in Ro- 
| mania, in Macedonia ... it has become a style of its own. But the first ones to talk about it, well they invented 
it really, were GRUBB,” explains Denoncourt proudly, referring to himself as the papa of the group. 
GRUBB are on fire for the two and a half hours they pass onstage. They have simply to open their mouths 
to ignite audiences — singing both heart-wrenching laments and irresistible dance numbers. The live band 
of nine musicians that includes two euphoniums, a tuba, three trumpets, a clarinet, a violin, and percussion, 
plays tunes that are frenetically happy and energetic in a way that only the music of the Balkans can be. 
Imagine the sound of such an exuberant band accompanying 14 dancers— wearing all manner of colourful at- 
tire from jeans and T-shirts to fedoras and suits. Each dancer takes a turn at singing a solo. A handful of them 
have already mastered the traditional slow lament, despite their young age, characterized by such techniques 


as vocal tremolos that echo the classical music of India, the country where the Roma originated centuries 
ago. In their performances they confront one stereotype after the other—such as the perennial “Gypsies are 
thieves”. GRUBB explodes all the myths, armed with poetry, song, theatre, Balkan trumpet gymnastics, and 
hip-hop stylings. 

When Serge Denoncourt and 


others first started working with 
these kids five years ago, most of 
them were dropouts, performing 
American hip-hop on the street 
but ashamed of their own rich 
musical and cultural traditions. 
Now, thanks to the GRUBB 
project and the schools it sup- 
ports, these same kids proudly 
reclaim their heritage, and are 
thereby learning to claim their 
right to dignity. A new genera- 
tion is singing the Roma anthem 
Dzelem, Dzelem in their own 
way. GRUBB’s fearless approach 
to racism is contagious, and their 
Romano hip-hop roots music 
is received with thunderous ap- 
plause, everywhere they go. 

— By Julie Miller 
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Introducing 


Rae Billing 


It-country musician Rae Billing sometimes makes her audiences uneasy. That's a good thing — 
nothing worse than music that leaves you untouched—and one that’s rooted in the unusual inten- 
‘A. sity, the emotional profundity of Billing’s best material. She's keenly aware of her own unsettling 
effect, and it stirs her protective instinct. “Sometimes when I’m performing,” she says, “I do this unconscious 


thing where I try to reassure people, ‘It’s going to be OK’.” 

Billing’s ability to unsettle extends to her records. Case in point: To Keep from her fine new album Walls 
and Fences. The song is about the battle to hold on to what’s good in life instead of always pushing on to 
greener pastures. The struggle of stay-or-go is palpable and creates a disquieting tension in the listener. 

Of the song, Billing says, “I have itchy feet again. I’m not very good long-term. I’ve lived in nine cities, 21 
homes. Maybe it’s time to get out and start touring.” 

That peripatetic life has included a stint in Toronto where, at the age of 30 and encouraged by a musician 
friend, she started singing. “I never thought I could sing,” she says—a startling admission from someone 
who most certainly can, with a direct vocal approach and a hint of vibrato that’s well-suited to her resonant 
songwriting. 

After discovering her vocal abilities, Billing became lead singer and songwriter for Toronto’s short-lived 
alt-country band Crybaby, which released one album, Paintings. Since the late 1990s, she’s been working 
under her own name and has released three solo albums. 

When she moved to Hamilton a decade ago, she brought her music with her. The city, with its blue-collar 
underpinnings and claim to fame as the birthplace or home of musicians from Stan Rogers to Rita Chiarelli 
and Tom Wilson, has responded especially well to Billing’s brand of emotionally raw country. 

That’s certainly been the case with Sacramento River from the new album, she says. It’s about the poverty 
and tent cities that, Depression-era like, have descended on some 21st century North Americans. The song is 
based on a newspaper story she read, one which struck because of its irony: “We keep thinking we’re moving 
forward and here is a supreme case of us moving backwards.” Hamiltonians who have lived the tough life of 
an industrial city “get the lyrics 100 per cent,” she says. 

Billing, as you might guess, does not get played on anaemic commercial radio. CBC does pay her some 
heed but with the latest repre- 
hensible round of cuts includ- 
ing the paring of live music 
shows even that exposure could 
diminish. 

That means most Canadians 
are missing out on what Billing 
does best, including songs like 
Albert. Tautly constructed and 
delivered, it’s a portrait of an 
aging man whose shy ways 
belie the feelings inside, feelings 
that reveal themselves only in 
the flare of his blue eyes and 
occasional confidences to his 
neighbour. 

Billing says she heard the 
story of Albert from a friend and 
was driven to write the song. “I 
love stories.” 

— By Patrick Langston 
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Introducing 


Collis and Bartellas 


t the heart of one of Newfoundland’s best known traditional bands is a partnership that flourishes 

both within and outside of the group. The Dardanelles are a dynamic assortment of fantastic young 

musicians who bring a contemporary twist to the old songs and tunes of their home province. Ac- 
cordion player Aaron Collis and fiddler Emilia Bartellas are the main inciters of The Dardanelles’ quicksilver 
instrumental arrangements, darting around each other’s playing with the speed and agility of musical ninjas. 

“We met in Ottawa at OCFF,” says Bartellas, reminiscing about the first time she met Collis. “The Dards 
had a gig that their fiddle player couldn’t make, and Tom Power called me up to fill in. That’s when I first met 
Aaron. I remember even back then we sat in the hotel room with each other and played all night,” she laughs. 

At the age of four, Bartellas’s parents enrolled her in the Suzuki program, where she learned violin with 
teacher and fiddler extraordinaire Christina Smith. “Years later, after I’d lived in Toronto, I realized what a 
fluke it was to have a teacher who taught both classical and traditional styles. I think that’s rare, I was really 
lucky.” Collis also started young. Born in Appleton in central Newfoundland, he was attracted at an early 
age to traditional music, and saved up to buy an accordion when most of his peers were purchasing electric 
guitars and learning how to play Thunderstruck. 

The two of them enjoy digging through books, recordings, and the memories of older musicians to find 
tunes to play, either with The Dardanelles or in their duo. Their research efforts have resulted in a large reper- 
toire of tunes, not all of which have made it to The Dardanelles’ play list. “We would bring tunes to the band, 
and the other members might not like them, but we would, so we developed our own repertoire and decided 
to do something with it,” states Bartellas. “We thought, ‘Hey, these are really cool tunes, lets share them’.” 

The duo recorded a self-titled CD that was released in December 2013. The CD features bare-bones accom- 
paniment from some great local musicians but the real focus is on the beautiful interplay between Collis’s 
accordion and Bartellas’s fiddle. 

“We do play differently on our own than we do with The Dards,” says Collis. “Emilia uses a lot of double 
stops in the duo, and in the band she usually doesn’t. I play more bass buttons. I guess we do have to fill 
things out more, we don’t have a guitar and bouzouki to back us up.” 

“It’s made me think of the fiddle in a different way,” says Bartellas. “I'll do more accompaniment stuff like 
chords and rhythmic things. It’s definitely expanding my horizons when I think of how I have to step back 
and feature the accordion.” 

Both of them are passionately 
committed to passing on the music. 
Transcriptions of all the tunes on 
their CD are available as downloads 
on their whimsically titled website 
www.collisandtellas.com. They also 
teach and mentor young musicians in 
workshops and sessions around St. 
John’s. Bartellas shares, “We started a 
session for teenagers. They come over 
to the house and have tea and play 
tunes. It’s a social event; you have to 
make the friendships. That part of it is 
inextricably linked with this music. We 
love doing it. When we were young, 
we were fortunate to have mentors, it’s 
all part of it.” 

— By Jean Hewison 
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JIM DORIE DROP FORGE 


ps 


N im Dorie lives the folksinger’s Freedom 55 dream. Instead of lolling around on a Caribbean beach or 
shanking a five wood into the rough, the lanky Nova Scotian has taken up songwriting and cross-Cana- 
? da touring in his golden years. 

“It’s unbelievable to start this at my age,” chuckles Dorie, now 62. After 37 years of working “down the 
road” in heavy industry in Sudbury and Fort McMurray, he has finally settled back home in rural Pictou 
County and just released his third CD, Drop Forge. 

Working with award-winning musician and producer Dave Gunning, Dorie has crafted a sturdy collection 
of 11 rootsy tunes that draw largely from the rich history of the region. The tunes reflect his own broad influ- 
ences, drawing from funky acoustic blues, bouncy maritime folk, flourishes of bluegrass, and country. 

"I'm not introspective,” says Dorie during a stop in Kelowna, BC, on his solo western tour of small venues 
and house concerts. “I don’t write about my emotions or my feelings—I’m comfortable being who I am.” 

Both of Dorie’s grandfathers were coalminers and his father worked at Trenton Works making railway cars. 

“We weren’t affluent people, so we tended to make our own entertainment, especially around celebratory 
times. Somebody would always sit at the piano and break out the guitar.” 


Music was never far away, strumming guitars at campfires and singing along to his favourite songs. But it 
wasn’t until he made a trip east after he retired at age 55, in part to help with his aging parents, that the music 
took hold of his life. 

Dorie’s retirement plan really kicked into gear after he met Gunning — Dorie's sister had taught Gunning in 
school—and the two musicians formed a fast bond. They have since co-written several songs, and Gunning 
produced the debut disc, Something Happened, in 2010. Dorie’s second album, The Ghosts of Pictou County, 
(produced by JP Cormier), received an East Coast Music Award nomination. 

Tragically, Dorie was diagnosed with cancer in 2013 and had a portion of his large intestine removed. 

“I didn’t know if I could do another record but I wanted to get some of those tunes down just in case some- 
thing happened and the whole thing went south on me.” 

So he and Gunning settled into Wee House of Music studio and laid down the simple guitar and vocal 
tracks, the sketchbook for the new album. 

“T recorded the album the week before I went into the hospital, not knowing where that was going to go.” 

Meanwhile, Gunning called in some 
of the top players in Atlantic Canada 
to lay some sweetness on top of the 
tracks, including Darren McMullen 
(mandolin, mandola, whistles), Ray 
Legere (fiddle, mandolin) and Thom 
Swift (resonator guitar). 

“As luck would have it, the cancer 
was caught early and the surgery was 
entirely successful. I really dodged a 
bullet.” 

The late start as a musician has given 
him a richer perspective of life, bur- 
nished by 62 years of living and work- 
ing. And as long as he’s healthy and 
keen, he sees no reason not to keep 
making music for another 20 years. 

“Still, if the wheels fell off tomor- 
row, I’d be content,” says a satisfied 
Dorie. “I had a good stab at it. 

— By Sandy MacDonald 
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Introducing 


Jim Dorie 


Tubthumping 


The Highland fiddler 
discusses his glorious 
magnum opus, The 
Strathglass Trilogy. 


8 


Forth American audiences will be 
best acquainted with fiddler Dun- 
can Chisholm as a co-founder of 

Scottish folk-rock combo Wolfstone, who've 


toured extensively on that side of the pond— al- 
though visitors to Cape Breton's Celtic Colours 
festival may have seen him in other collabo- 


rative roles, which include a duo with singer/ 
songwriter Ivan Drever, and a regular place in 
Gaelic singer Julie Fowlis's band. 

For the past six years, however, Chisholm has 
been working primarily as a solo artist, with 
his last three studio albums— Farrar (2008), 
Canaich (2010), and Affric (2012) — collec- 
tively comprising the glorious magnum opus 
that is The Strathglass Trilogy, an extended 
instrumental evocation of, and love song to, the 
beautiful Highland landscapes where his clan 
roots stretch back over some 700 years, and 
amid which he still lives today. 

At Celtic Connections 2013 in Glasgow, he 
premiéred The Strathglass Suite, a 75-minute 
selection of the above material arranged for a 
traditional sextet plus a 20-piece strings and 
brass ensemble. One of the hottest tickets at 
that year's festival, the show deservedly won 
both standing ovations — one of them mid-way 
through, after an especially resplendent set of 
reels — and rapturous reviews. 

Also in 2013, Chisholm's growing stature as 
a soloist was further affirmed by two nomi- 
nations in the prestigious BBC Radio 2 Folk 
Awards, and Affric’s shortlisting for Scottish 
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Album of the Year (the latter placing its author 
in such illustrious company as Emeli Sandé, 
Django Django, and Calvin Harris), while 
September's release of Live at Celtic Connec- 
tions captured that magical night in Glasgow 
for posterity. 

"Performing the suite and then putting out the 
live album really felt like the final drawing of 
a line under the Strathglass project, which has 
pretty much consumed me since I first started 
work on Farrar,’ Chisholm says. “It was a 
lovely way to complete what's been a hugely 
important chapter of my career." 

The trilogy's inception actually dates back 
far beyond that first instalment, to when a 
teenage Chisholm found himself inspired by 
such landmark Celtic recordings as Moving 
Hearts' The Storm and Shaun Davey's The 
Brendan Voyage. “As well as loving the music, 
I was fascinated by them as concept albums, 
with some kind of central idea or cohesive 
narrative pulling the whole thing together,” 
he explains. *I guess I was in my 20s whenI 
started thinking about doing something similar 
myself, and over time I became more and more 
intrigued with the idea of creating soundscapes 
for landscapes. It's hardly a unique idea—the 
relationship between the two is probably one 
of the richest creative connections that can be 
made, and has always inspired composers. I 


love the way different types of landscape cà 
be captured in music— the rolling English 
countryside in Vaughan Williams and Elgar; 
the tundra in Sibelius — and I wanted to mak 
music that did the same for this area of the 
Highlands, by transporting people to these 
places I was inspired by." 

This evolving aspiration was eventually 
catalyzed by Chisholm's multimedia creatio 
Kin— commissioned by the 2007 Blas Festi- 
val — which united these ideas with the them 
of family, interweaving music, film, text, an 
spoken word. “The filming came first, whicl 
then set me the challenge of writing music t 
work with those visuals,” he recalls. “That ri 
ly helped to focus all these ideas I’d been ha 
ing about the Strathglass project, and gave r 
a much clearer sense of how to approach it 

Thus began the development of a gradual, 
painstaking, multilayered creative method tt 
Chisholm identifies as the key element he'll 
carry forward from the trilogy. “In my mind 
each album represents a very particular jour 
ney — with Farrar, it's up the mountain Beit 
a'Bha'ach Ard; Affric follows a route aroun 
Glen Affric—and before I recorded anythin 
I'd physically do that journey. These are pla 
of great remoteness, and though they’ re inci 
ibly beautiful, they can also be harsh and fo 
bidding, even frightening, the way the weatl 


hanges, and I wanted the music to reflect all this variety in the landscape 
nd its moods. I didn’t take any notes or pictures—it was more like putting 
film together in my mind, then I'd take all these memories home and try to 
reate the soundtrack; it’s always been a really visual process for me.” 

The material on all three albums is a mix of traditional, contemporary, and 
riginal tunes, chosen and arranged with utmost care to conjure not only the 
Yountains, lochs, forests, weathers, and seasons through which Chisholm 
avelled, but also the myriad human associations with particular places that 
is family history has bequeathed him. “There’s a tune on Canaich called 
'raskie, for instance, which was a tiny township where the paternal side of 
ly family lived in the 1850s,” he explains. 


“It was owned by the daughter of the previous clan chief, and she was, 
nusually, very much against the clearing of land and deportation of croft- 
rs— which is how my family was able to stay in Scotland, when most of 
ne Chisholms ended up in America and Australia. When I was young we’d 
lead up there every Good Sunday, so it’s somewhere I have very strong 
hildhood memories of — that's why it’s a very simple tune, and has a kind 
f sunny-days feel.” 


Having recorded the tracks’ barest bones, Chisholm would then retrace his 
litial journey and listen to these rough mixes in situ: “I needed to test out 
re tunes with the landscapes around me, to be sure they expressed what I 
‘anted them to.” Then, back in the studio with such trusted collaborators 

; Phil Cunningham, Kris Drever, Iain MacFarlane, Jarlath Henderson, and 
llan MacDonald, the final arrangements — which vary from exquisite solo 
ow airs to sumptuous ensemble workouts — were crafted and dovetailed 
igether. “Along with deciding on the actual tunes, that was the other really 
ow, delicate part of the process,’ Chisholm says. “Gradually layering and 


alancing the sound, building it up overall rather than focusing on individ- 
al tracks, so that I was always thinking about how the album worked as 
whole—a bit like painting with memories, and eventually completing a 
ingle picture.” 
‘With Chisholm’s own tunes having featured more and more prominently 
the trilogy progressed, accounting for about half the material on Affric, 
‘eater self-belief as a composer is another of the project’s most valuable 
gacies. 

T ve learned so much from making these albums — about who I am and 
iho I want to be as an artist, and how to go about achieving my goals,” he 
| ys. “Both in and out of the studio, I’ve found a method that works for me, 
id the next thing I want to do is an album of completely original material. 
| ll be another gradual process—I still need to fix on the right core idea but 
ve got various possibilities buzzing around in my head, and I’m not in any 


sh; I want to make sure it’s my best album yet.” 
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Tubthumping 


Folk, Celtic, Americana, with 
a hint of psychedelia, pro- 
pel Colorado quintets new 
acoustic music. 


familiar wave of comfort washes over 
/ % me. I’m standing in the middle of a 
£ crowd grooving to Elephant Revival. 
Heads are bobbing, bodies swaying; a young 
woman off to the side spins a hula hoop and the 
big ballroom at a Hyatt hotel in the shadow of 
Microsoft headquarters is filled with love. 


This isn’t the Fillmore (East or West) in 
1969. Yet a similar vibe is being generated by 
this five-piece acoustic band at Wintergrass in 
the wealthy Seattle suburb of Bellevue. The 
processed sound of acoustic guitars, mandolins, 
banjos, violin, and rhythmically driven by a 
young woman on washboard and djembe is 
dreamy, close to psychedelic. 

It’s not that Elephant Revival, based in 
the mountain town of Nederland, CO, is a 
throwback to the '60s. They are part of a new 
wave of young bands such as Joy Kills Sorrow 
and the Avett Brothers using the same acoustic 
instruments as bluegrass bands but for a much 
different sound. They play elements of folk, 
Americana, Celtic, with a strong dose of emo- 
tion-laced pop. 

There are no little cabins on the hill or foxes 
on the run in their lyrics. Instead, they sing of 
their wonder of nature, like the joy of seeing 
a break in the clouds, a ring around the moon, 
the ocean tide, remembering the beginning 
and, of course, the wonder of love: “Like a bee 
to the flower I buzz. Does a flower question 
love?” . Elephant Revival is more like a col- 
lective than a band. Every member sings and 
writes, they are all committed to various envi- 
ronmental causes, and try to give back to the 
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community, playing regular benefit concerts for 
causes such as a youth centre on a First Nations 
reserve. 


Despite having a slightly hippy-dippy image, 
the band is grabbing a firm foothold in a very 
competitive market for young bands. Having 
released their third full-length album, they are 
at a place where they can afford to hire manag- 
ers and a sound engineer for the road. They’re 
snapping up prestigious gigs, including Celtic 
Connections, and a recent gig with the Colo- 
rado Symphony Orchestra, which led to fresh 
approaches to some of their songs. They are 
making a big entree into Canada this summer, 
playing folk festivals in Vancouver, Edmonton, 
and other cities. 

Listening to other performers at Wintergrass 
such as the Kruger Brothers, Joe Craven, 
and Chris Thile, it’s obvious that Elephant 
Revival doesn’t have that superhuman level of 
instrumental chops. That’s not what they’re all 
about, says Dan Rodriguez, who plays banjo, 
guitar, and standup bass. It’s about the highly 
structured songs, and some really sophisticated 
arrangements, where vocals are used as instru- 
mental passages. 

While they all have powerful, expressive 
voices, Rodriguez credits singer/percussionist 
Bonnie Paine for much of this uniqueness to 
their sound. 


“Bonnie is just a creature of sound.” he says. 


“She spends a lot of her mornings listening 
to the birds. She loves and feels songs. Her 
ability to find a beautiful, haunting harmony | 
amazing.” 

With a breathy voice heavily laced with vi 
brato, Paine sounds like a cross between Bu 
Sainte-Marie and Grace Slick. She is also th 
visual centre of the band, donning a washbo: 
breast plate and producing complex rhythm: 
taking this corrugated percussion instrumen 
places it hasn’t been before. One might call 
the Jimi Hendrix of the washboard. 

She has played the washboard since she w 
13. “It was her dad’s idea; he got it for her 
after he noticed she was always tapping on! 
heart,” Rodriguez says. She inherited some 
old-fashioned driving gloves from her grano 
mother, and sewed banjo picks onto the end 
the fingers. 

Paine also plays the musical saw, and she": 
good at it that she has been asked to play an 
even tour with other artists such as Gregory 
Allan Isakov. While Paine’s chosen instru- 
ments make carry-on luggage impossible, hé 
concedes, “If you took Bonnie’s instruments 
out into the wilderness, you could probably 
survive on them.” 

Elephant Revival’s success has been anyth 
but overnight. The band started to form in 
Oklahoma about 10 years ago when they we 
very young (they're all about 30). They’d c 


ch other's gigs or meet at jam sessions, and formed sort of a mutu- 


-admiration society. 

| "I remember hearing Sage (Cook) play, and I just admired his sensitiv- 
|. I thought, “Boy, would I like to play with this guy”. Around the same 
ine, Dango Rose, who plays bass, guitar, and banjo, met up with fiddler 


lidget Law. 
|n 2006 they moved to Nederland (altitude 8,300 feet) and slogged 
ay at little gigs paying little money for more than six years before 


| ngs started to click. “It’s been a marathon... But we dedicated our- 
| ves to it from the beginning. I was living in a tipi. We just didn’t have 
;zher expectations (of financial reward) but we didn’t need that much.” 


Jinally it started coming together about three years ago. The band has 


| 


jen able to cut the number of dates a year to about 100 from nearly 


) and free themselves from the management side of things after doing MELI ANDREW BIRD 
{erything from booking gigs to booking hotels. 
\Nith five writers in the band, they have a wealth of material to choose 


ym, especially when deciding what to include on an album. “Choosing 


[ich songs to include is difficult because everybody is sensitive. It’s © LEE FIELDS 
| miliating to bring something that's so dear to you to the table but for QU 


vr 


|: most part everybody is willing to try out anything.” 


g,X, 
Le J 


FISHBONE 


l'or the last album they presented 20 songs to their producer, and went 

his suggestion of which 12 to include. The songs range from a bouncy 
lp song about childbirth called The Grace of a Woman to Rogue River, 

Jere virtually every member of the band is playing percussion of some 

jt, including banging on the big bass. 


| 


0 What is an elephant revival anyway? The name was chosen after | net sl 


» 


{:y heard story about two pachyderms separated and kept in different A TRIBE CALLED RED  GEOMUNGO FACTORY CHAD VanGAALE 
45s, only to die on the same day when they were reunited 16 years later. 


l urns out the name is so appropriate for the band’s history, with its long 
dstation period, and finally being on the verge of becoming big. 
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rubthumping 


MERE ENT 


ultitalented, award-win- 
ig, veteran songwriter 


ecords, arguably, her best 
Ibum to date. 


hari Ulrich is indecisive? 
The same Shari Ulrich who's forged 

” a career as both an acclaimed solo 
and group performer, built a reputation for fine 
songwriting, and once established her own 
record label? Who's scored documentaries and 
co-hosted television's Futurescan with David 
Suzuki? Who's a multi-instrumentalist and who 
starred in the musical Carole King's Tapestry? 

That apparently resolute Ulrich? 

Yes, we learn on Free Fall from her insight- 
ful new album Everywhere I Go. "Which way 
to go, left or right?" she asks in the song. 
"What if I'm wrong?" 

“Indecision has plagued me my entire life,” 
says Ulrich. In fact, she still asks herself if 
leaving her first band, Pied Pumkin String En- 
semble, for The Hometown Band in 1976 was 
the right thing to do. 

At 62, however, “I’m learning that I can’t 
control everything. You have to just step off the 
cliff and deal with whatever happens.” Or, as 
Free Fall concludes, “It’s all just a free fall". 

Letting go could also describe the songwrit- 
ing process for the new album. With a strict 
recording schedule, she only had a month to 
write the music. That lack of time to over-think 
the album may have been a good thing: the re- 
cord achieves a pleasing balance of spontaneity 
and studied care, and some people have told 
her it’s the best thing she’s ever done. 

The album’s inherent balance finds its way 
into the subject matter of some songs. Rain, 
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Rain, Rain, for example, was inspired by thou- 
sands of walks in the rain (“I’m a west coaster 
with a dog,” says the Bowen Island, BC-dwell- 
ing Ulrich), surrendering to the wetness instead 
of hiding from it. That morphed into the song’s 
deeper subject matter: the battle between ac- 
cepting pain and shielding oneself from it with 
drugs or other addictive behaviours, as well as 
the alternating cycles of despair and hope that 
is one part of life. 

Much of the album has a similar reflective 
air, although Ulrich didn’t set out to cast it 
thus. 

“Tt comes with the territory of age. There is 
no time; you just are. You realize you’re at the 
back end of life, that it’s finite, and the desire 
to keep the quality of life at this level, which is 
why I get as much exercise as I can, so I can go 
on writing and playing.” 

That writing and playing has yielded enviable 
results for the San Rafael, CA-born Canadian 
transplant. Ulrich has released 21 albums either 
on her own or as part of various groups. She 
won the Most Promising Female Vocalist Juno 
in 1982. She’s played with three trios including 
Pied Pumkin, which reunited in the late 1990s 
after breaking up some two decades previously, 
and went on to win a Canadian Folk Music 
Award, as well as UHF with Bill Henderson 
and Roy Forbes. She’s also now a member 


of The High Bar Gang whose album Lost & 
Undone, A Gospel Bluegrass Companion M 
nominated for a Juno this year. 

For her new album, Ulrich can thank the 
younger generation. Her 23-year-old daugh | 
Julia Graff, recorded and produced the albu 
as well as handling backup vocals and play } 
violin. 

A student at McGill University, Graff had 
asked her mother to fly east and cut some si 
as part of Graff’s masters in music program 
Ulrich started writing songs to record, foun 
herself on a creative streak and wound up v 


Julia Graff and 
Shari Ulrich 


nough material for an entire album. 

She also wound up surprised at how having her daughter at the re- 
ording helm worked out. “I thought I'd have to be pushy and pull rank 
ecause I've been in the recording studio for 35 or 40 years,” says Ul- 
ich. “But she was so competent and had fantastic instincts. I completely 
elaxed and surrendered to her. I didn’t expect that.” 

Ulrich adds that the training at McGill is first-rate as well as pointing 
ut that she and her daughter have been playing together since Julia was 
2 so there’s a level of musical communication that, unlike the usual 
erformer-producer relationship, doesn’t always require words. 

Other McGill music students play on the album as well. They brought 
reat attitudes, musical excellence, and the “exuberance of youth” to the 
roject, says Ulrich. 

| Speaking of youth, what if Ulrich, through some magical time warp, 
ould contact her own, younger self? What would the 60-something tell 
1e 20-something? 

| "Don't waste any time,” says Ulrich. “I’ve wasted time my whole life, 
vatched too much TV in my lifetime. One of the themes for me lately 

Iso is that I would be a little more careful of not hurting people. I was a 
ttle selfish in my youth, broke a lot of hearts along the way. I don’t feel 
) great about that. I hope they’re OK now.” 

She might also advise her younger self to start manning the climate 
ange barricades. 

As it is, Ulrich sounds a dire alarm with the song One Sky. The song 
y Zac Doeding—the only track on the album not written by Ulrich, 
ho rarely does covers—is a grim reminder that we’re stretching the 
mosphere’s ability to contain carbon emissions to the breaking point. 


he first heard the song while leading a songwriting workshop and was 
)wled over by how it articulated the words in her own mind. 

[s Ulrich hopeful that we’ll get out of the current global warming 

hpasse alive? “No, I’m afraid I’m not, I’m a bit fingers-in-the-ears 
cause it’s just so depressing. Fracking is one of those things that’s just 
insane, I think, ‘If humans can go ahead and do this, then what hope 

| there?’.” 

[Looming environmental cataclysm or not, Ulrich continues to be 

\‘oyed by music and the companionship it affords with other artists. 

being a part of a wide range of music all feeds into me as an artist. 

hen there are all the humans I hang with who are all intelligent and 
tertaining and funny. It’s made for a very rich and full life along with a 
|h musical life. I’m very lucky.” 
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Tubthumping 


Their exotic musical mosaic 
of Afrobeat, Latin, funk, and 
jazz continues to attract ev- 
er-increasing audiences. 


istening to the Souljazz Orchestra is 

like taking a rhythm-crazed, horn- 

drenched trip across the planet, 
hopping from Latin salsa and Caribbean funk 
to African beats and jazz from east and west. 

For a dozen years, the tropically inspired, Ot- 
tawa-based band has crisscrossed Europe and 
North America, introducing its exotic musical 
mosaic to enthusiastic audiences and critical 
acclaim. This summer is no different, as the 
group—hot on the heels of its excellent sixth 
album, /nner Fire—continues to blaze a trail 
at festivals on both continents. Souljazz leader 
Pierre Chrétien says the six-piece ensemble 
also hopes to reach South America and Africa 
for the first time this year. 

That Souljazz has never been to Africa is 
surprising, given the band’s close association 
with the sounds of Afrobeat legend Fela Kuti, 
who died in 1997. *We've gotten close so 
many times,” explains Chrétien, the group’s 
classically trained composer, arranger, and 
multi-instrumentalist. “We were invited to play 
the Shrine (Fela’s club in Lagos) by the Kuti 
family but things got complicated with flights 
and visas and it fell through unfortunately. 
We’re still looking to get to Africa which, when 
it happens, will be like a pilgrimage for us.” 

After forming in 2005, Souljazz members — 
including horn players Zakari Frantz, Steve 
Patterson, and Ray Murray, percussionist 
Marielle Rivard, and drummer Philippe La- 
frenière — made the journey deep into the heart 
of Fela’s musical world. The band’s second 
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album, 2007's Freedom No Go Die, was col- 
laboration with Burundi musician the Mighty 
Popo explicitly subtitled An Exploration of the 
Revolutionary Sounds of Afrobeat Music. 

The group entered the court of the Afrobeat 
king that year when it crossed paths with Dele 
Sosimi, Fela's keyboard player in his Egypt 80 
band. “Dele came up to me at the Afrikadey! 
Festival in Calgary,” Chrétien recalled, “said he 
needed some backing musicians and would we 
help him out. I said, ‘Of course’ and was given 
this huge bible of pretty complicated charts. 
But we learned them and Souljazz ended up 
doing a whole show with him. Added Chrétien: 
“We’ve been good friends ever since.” 

Afrobeat became the group’s signature sound, 
a kinship Souljazz shared with other acts like 
Montreal’s Afrodizz and Brooklyn’s Antibalas. 
But ultimately the band felt pigeonholed by the 
tag. “Whenever we did anything but African 
tunes people were like, ‘why aren’t you doing 
Fela Kuti songs?’,” recalls Chrétien. “It be- 
came very limiting and frustrating — especially 
since we’ve been playing Latin, jazz, and other 
African music from the beginning.” 

The band’s affinity for salsa was first heard 
on its early dancefloor sizzler La Habana and 
is prominent on Inner Fire’s fiery jam Agoya, 
Which Chrétien co-wrote with Lafrenière. The 
drummer embraced Latin grooves back in 
2003, when he spent a year living in Cuba as 


a kind of musical refugee. “Philippe was the 
illegally,” Chrétien explains, “living in the 
basement of this old lady’s place and kind o 
hiding out. But everyday he’d sneak out and 
to Havana’s music conservatory where they 
give conga lessons. Philippe was a good dru 
mer when he left for Cuba but when he cam 
back he was a monster. That’s when he beca 
our drummer.” 

Similarly, the group’s love of jazz has beeï 
evident ever since it covered Pharoah Sande 
The Creator Has a Master Plan on Freedon 
No Go Die. On the new album, the third to 
be released on England’s Strut label, Soul- 
jazz ventures into spiritual jazz territory witl 
Celestial Blues, written by Andy Bey for Ga 
Bartz’s NTU Troop. Over Chrétien’s vibes a 
Frantz’s alto sax, Rivard sings soulfully abo 
expanding one’s mind and lifting one’s spiri 
“high to the sky”. It’s a standout track and w 
a highlight when the band played to a packe 
house at Toronto's Garrison club in March. : 

The musical explorations run farther afield 
Inner Fire’s Kingdom Come, an Eastern-ting 
workout steeped in mysticism that brings to 
mind Duke Ellington’s Caravan and Ornette 
Coleman’s North African excursions. Chréti 
confirms this but cites another influence ont 
song. “Even though it’s an original tune, it’s, 
inspired by all kinds of things,” he says, “in: 
cluding the Ethiopian jazz of Mulatu Astatk« 


© it’s got a bit of all that in there.” 

| An indication of how wide the Souljazz palette runs can be found on 
he band’s website where, since 2005, Chrétien has been posting his 
‘Dand vinyl discoveries on the site’s Soulfood page. It’s a mindbog- 
ling list that includes everything from funk legend Curtis Mayfield and 
alypso great the Mighty Sparrow to Nuyorican boogaloo and Brazilian 
l'opicália. What has he been listening to lately? “A lot of French Carib- 
ean stuff," he says, "especially a band from Haiti called Ibo Combo, 
hich has really interesting rhythms. I'm also checking out new African 
jancefloor things like coupé-décalé, originally from Cóte d'Ivoire, and 
idombolo from the Congo. I try to keep my ears open all the time." 

| Open ears are a prerequisite for audiences to enjoy the Souljazz sound, 
pmething Chrétien finds easier to find in Europe. "Over there, you can 
lirn on the radio and hear soul, jazz, funk, African, and Latin music just 
bout any time of the day,” he says. Influential British DJ Gilles Peterson 
a huge fan of the band and regularly plugs Souljazz recordings on 

| BC. The popular French podcast Paris DJs picked the band's Solidar- 
| as the No. 1 album of 2012 and the group has appeared at numerous 


{rge European festivals, sharing stages with world music stars like 
llanu Dibango, Angélique Kidjo, and Seun Kuti and playing to audienc- 
; of up to 15,000. 
| The reception for Souljazz has been steadily growing here, too. The 
ind enjoys airplay on CBC radio and won World Music Album of the 
ear at the Indie Awards in 2013 for Solidarity and has earned two Juno 
ward nominations. American radio is catching on as well. Says Chré- 
n, who remains deeply committed to leading the Souljazz crusade: “If 
yu dig what you're doing and stick to it, people will eventually come to 
bu.” I'd physically do that journey. These are places 
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Tubthumping 


Two Irish-raised songwriters, 
now living on opposite ends 

of the earth, first found com- 
mon ground in Winnipeg. 

— By Tony Montague 


W ts a sunny mid-April morning in East 
B Vancouver, with cherry trees in full 
À bloom— and Andy White and Stephen 
Fearing are feeling like the day as they arrive 


for the Penguin Eggs interview, coffee cups in 
hand. 

Last night, as Fearing & White, they played 
a sold-out show at the Rogue Folk Club’s 
thoroughly de-sanctified church in Kitsilano 
that rocked the rafters with songs from their 
new second album, Tea and Confidences. Both 
musicians have family and friends in town, so 
it was an important gig for the guitar-based 
songwriting duo—transformed into a power 
trio with the addition of drummer Kent Mac- 
Rae for most of the evening. 

“We stretched the boundaries, and the crowd 
were totally up for it,” says White, originally 
from Belfast and now living in Melbourne. 
“Some of the songs are more traditional in for- 
mat— the two of us singing in harmony — and 
some have got drums and loud electric guitars 
and bass pedals. There’s a lot of care for the 
order of songs— we like to hit 'em hard and 
then go right back into an acoustic song where 
we've worked out every single line. Most folk 
clubs are up for it, in cities particularly, and 
nutty places like Cumberland on Vancouver 
Island.” 

“I think most musicians are not as specific 
about their genres as the audience is,” 
the philosophically inclined Fearing, born in 


opines 


Vancouver, now living in Halifax. “And the 
larger the centre that you play in the more 
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& White 


things get put into pigeon holes, and they 
expect it to be this or that. Whereas when you 
go into the outlying places they’re not as con- 
cerned, they just want a show. 

“Most people are not weaned and raised, and 
grow to maturity, on any one style,” he contin- 
es. “There are lots of different elements and 
when you scratch the surface of folk or jazz or 

blues you find musicians who’ ve dabbled or 
worked a lot in different genres, and either the 
record company or the promoter or whoever is 
commercializing it has thrust them down one 
road and groomed them to be one thing. But 
most musicians aren’t. And so Andy and I like 
to try different things, and see if they fit.” 
There’s much in their musical and social 
backgrounds that Fearing and White share. 
Both grew up in Ireland, and were teenagers at 
around the same time—Fearing in Dublin and 
White in Belfast at the height of the Troubles 
that tore apart Northern Ireland (1969-97). 
“We both grew up watching Top of the Pops 
[on BBC TV] and listening to Led Zeppelin 
and punk, but we love folk music,” says White. 
“The tools of our expression are mainly acous- 
tic guitars—it’s a classic songwriting duo tem- 
plate. We sit around tables like this firing ideas 
at each other, being competitive, trying to finish 
off something, trying to have the best line.” 
The two first met at the Winnipeg Folk Fes- 


tival when they quickly found their common 
ground and affinities. Having informed Whit 
who was living in Switzerland at the time, th 
the Tim Horton Stage was not, as his new me 
supposed, named after a well-known Canadi: 
folksinger, Fearing then drove him to a neart 
eatery to be initiated. 

“We know each other really well and can ti 
each other what works and what doesn’t,” sa 
White. “We’ve got a big U2 thing, too. It's a 
lot of fun. If you describe what we're singin; 
about you might miss the humour but it’s ab 
part of what we do. With [new songs] We Ca 
Together and Eighth Wonder Of The World 
we're having a laugh as well." | 

At this point in the interview the doorbell | 
rings and while I’m away, the musicians turr 
on the recorder and make sundry noises of 
tapes running backwards, and a dark “Evil” | 
spoken by Andy — all of which is discovered 
later. 


It’s a prime example of their japes, as also | 
Fearing’s impromptu onstage shaggy dog st 
ry— while changing guitars onstage and ret 
ing — about smuggling gluten last summer 0 
Saltspring Island, where half the songs of Tt 
and Confidences were written over a few da 
in the sun. The other session was in Halifax 
the snows of 2012. 

While many of the joint compositions are | 


icking, Think Of Me Like Summer shows another side of the duo. “It’s 
sad romantic that one,” says White. “I wrote most of the verses and Ste- 
nen put in the beautiful middle bit.” 

“Pye been working with this guy for over a decade,” Fearing chips in, 
ind there’s an element of what Andy does that hasn’t yet come into the 
oject. I felt that with that song he brought it to the session. Suddenly it 
as there—very wistful and lovely.” 

“And this is real writing," White insists. “I’m not trying to imagine 
iyone that beautiful and amazing. We’ ve all been through life-changing 
\periences.” 

“Yeah, that’s an important part of the record. Sometimes Andy gets 
orried when I talk about being 50 onstage. It’s not that you bring any A i " "^ i ti < 5 Y i 
eat gravitas but you have some experiences under your belt, so when ii al yee ey He 

ju go writing these songs it's coming from that place.” ci 
For fans of more traditional-sounding music there’s the Irish folk 
ivoured Emigrant Song, which goes to the heart of their friendship and 
rsonal experiences, with the lines: When the rain falls in Vancouver / 
imething makes me look away / Like every emigrant I still love you / 


his is why I cannot stay. 

‘Musically it’s coming from the Celtic part of the world but the story 
rt exclusive," says Fearing, who swaps the lead on verses with White. 
\laving to leave, not feeling like you're welcome in the country you 

ve so much that you can’t be there anymore. That’s a pretty common 
read to Canadians especially.” 


‘We both have so much in common because we grew up close to each 

ner. But I’m Canadian — and I’m really Canadian — whereas Andy’s 

ot is very much in Ireland. So in coming together as a duo we create thing different and yet there’s a lot of commonality — which that song 
s third entity. Each of us brings something to the table rooted in some- typifies.” 
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nina Dew was cov- 


Her n 
ered by Rod Stewart and The 
Grateful Dead. Robert Plant 

recently requested a duet. 
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ec. 3, 2013, was a big night in 
British folk circles. At London’s 

Royal Festival Hall the great and 
d took the stage for A Celebration of 


Bert Jansch to 


tne For 
ommemorate the anniversary 
of his death in October 2011. It was not an 
occasion for razzle dazzle. Yet it had its wow 
actor moments. Amid the Brit pack, including 
Ralph McTell, Jacqui McShee’s Pentangle, 
Lisa Knapp & Martin Carthy, and Wizz Jones, 
there were two notable Canadian presences. 
Neil Young appeared on film cutting a cover 
of Jansch’s Needle of Death in Jack White’s 


Voice-O-Graph recording booth exclusively for 


the bash. Appearing in person, however, was 
Bonnie Dobson. 

Her duet with Robert Plant on Morning Dew 
was one of the evening’s wow moments—as 
the documentary The Genius of Bert Jansch: 
Folk, Blues and Beyond reminded when 
BBC 4 televised it in March 2014. Plant had 
covered her song in 2002— in two versions 
in the case of Dreamland’s Collectors special 
edition CD. Exactly what Morning Dew had 
to do with Jansch’s legacy was moot but no 
matter... Plant had specifically requested the 
duet—eventually performed with Bernard 
Butler on electric guitar, Danny Thompson on 
double-bass, and Plant bongo-bashing. As the 
self-confessed “interloper” purrs demurely, 
“It was Robert’s call. He wanted it and I guess 
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what Robert Plant wants, he gets.” 

Resident in England since 1969, the To- 
ronto-born folksinger and song interpreter 
had bowed out of public performance after 
appearing at the Canadian Club of Chicago in 
the ballroom of the Drake Hotel in 1989. After 
that she went back to university —this time at 
Birkbeck College, University of London. She 
had dropped out of the University of Toronto to 
become a full-time folksinger in 1960. “I didn’t 
intend to sing professionally; it was how I was 
going to spend the summer before I went back 
to uni. Only I never got back to uni then, not 
until 1989.” After completing her degree, to all 
intents and purposes she gave up music, taking 
a full-time job as an administrator at Birkbeck 
College. 

In June 2007 she stole the show at the Jarvis 
Cocker-curated Meltdown festival in London 
as part of the festival’s Lost Ladies of Folk 
concert. Beyond singing while jam-making, 
she began doing low-key appearances—a solo 
folk club appearance here, an aw-shucks song 
or three at her birthday party there. Word got 
out about how extraordinarily commanding 
her voice still was. That led to a new album for 
London-based Hornbeam Records. She is the 


label’s third signing, the previous two relea 
being from Tom Paley and Spider John Koi 
Apart from her voice —that clear soprano 
with Canadian cadences and enunciations- 
what set her aside in 1960 and thereafter w 
the nature of the songs she sang. She was 
one of the first Canadian folksingers to bre: 
through south of Manitoba. On her 1961 de 
LP She’s Like A Swallow, the first of four s¢ 
LPs for the New Jersey-based Prestige labe 
alongside Evoyons De L’ Avant, the French- 


nadian lumberjack song, learned from The 
Travellers’ Jerry Gray, and The Jam At Ger 
Rock adapted from Edith Fulton Fowke an 
Richard Johnson’s Folk Songs of Canada, 
sang Ewan McColl’s First Time Ever I Saw 
Your Face, so fresh in the North American 
sciousness then it was mistitled The First 

She found herself more or less based in t 
States until 1965. It was elementary. It was 
where the work was. Aged 19 her first tour 
began in June 1960. Of it, she recalls, “ 
did my first tour with Brownie [McGhee] 
Sonny [Terry] I had never sung profession 
I went from doing high school assemblies 
singing in summer camps and things like t 
to doing two sets a night, Monday to Frida 


id three on Saturday for two weeks. You look back on it and you only 

» that when you don’t know any better!” 

To meet the needs, her expanding repertoire took on ever more Cana- 
lan traditional and contemporary song strands. It separated her from 

e pack. “I'd learned all these songs and I was learning songs from 
rerybody. When I was home in Toronto, I'd go up to Ottawa to the [Na- 
bnal Library] Archives and I was great friends with Edith Fowke and 


Lople were picking up songs from each other.” 

Another key figure was Kenneth Goldstein of the Philadelphia Folk 
png Society who was also professor of folklore at the University of 
"nnsylvania. “He and his wife, Rochelle, were like surrogate parents to 
le. He was my mentor really. He had this wonderful library and I was 
itening to all this stuff he'd collected or that other people had collected. 
je was the first person to record me and we became really, really great 


lends." 


Fhis is the faraway backdrop to her career comeback, the unambig- 
yusly titled Take Me For A Walk In The Morning Dew. As the name 
igs, it includes Morning Dew (more about which in Penguin Eggs’ 
utumn 2007 issue (35). It functions as a consolidation and an advance. 
side the voyageur song V’/a L'Bon Vent (‘It’s the good wind that goes 
lows]’) and a revisiting of Peter Amberley, it includes her reaction to 


r son, Jonathan's death — JB s Song—and the country-ish credit-card 
ngeworthy Living On Plastic. 

distorically, mainly a solo performer, Take Me For A Walk... is the first 
ine that she has had a band. For it she has a band cookin' around her 

nd gigging with her). Amongst them is fiddlin’ Ben Paley of the Long 
u Ramblers (son of Tom Paley, London’s émigré member of the New 


st City Ramblers, with whom she appeared on the 1968 soundtrack 

| Movin ' On for the United Transportation Union). In the case of the 
ntrepiece Winter 's Going (“Psychosis isn't usually my thing but it is a 
ntly psychotic song. It’s in the genre of the murder ballad”) B.J. Cole’s 
dal steel and Ben Phillipson’s electric guitar are fully supportive of 
ivenge. It all makes for a Bonnie Dobson long overdue hearing, the like 


which has never been captured on disc before. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| NE A , 
ibsequently met Helen Creighton, too. Mostly when you're on the road, 
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Quebec’s initial trad’ re- 
vival, free-spirited stars 
release their first album 
in 11 years. 


e Réve du Diable celebrates its 


B 40th anniversary this year. Here is a 

Ad cult group that has stood the test of 
üme with great integrity. The group's leader, 
Gervais Lessard, is a legendary character who 
has inspired many talented Quebecois artists 
including Le Vent du Nord's Nicolas Boulerice, 
Nicolas Pelerin, les Batinses, Mara Tremblay, 
les Colocs, Michel Faubert ... even the found- 
ing members of La Bottine Souriante turned to 
him before heading down the traditional path. 

In 2012, Le Réve du Diable received the 
Medal of the National Assembly for their 
impact on Quebec's musical history. Are they 
the oldest Quebecois group to still exist, all 
genres included? “Probably,” thinks Lessard. 
"You'd have to research it to be sure but I don’t 
think there are any groups that are older than 
us. What is certain is that we were the first 
group of the ’70s revival. We mustn’t deny the 
traditional music that was being made before 
us, with groups like la Famille Soucy and the 
Montagnards Laurentiens, but they were doing 
it with a different spirit.” 

In Quebec, Lessard single-handedly created 
the essential link between traditional music and 
popular song. Charismatic and laid back, he 
somewhat resembles Plume Latraverse in his 
free-spiritedness. He speaks with a Lotbinière 
accent and sings the old-fashioned way, like his 
uncle, Roger. He can sing both clean and dirty, 
and play violin, accordion, and harmonica. He 
also plays a good drunk when he imitates the 
tipsy old tramp. With Gervais, a silly song is 
just a silly song. He makes no compromises 
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and steers clear of our modern era’s political 


correctness and refined language. His is a 
succulent persona. 

But beneath the joker is the singer/songwrit- 
er, the fan of Brassens and French song, the 
soft-hearted son who remembers his deceased 
father and the rebel who speaks out against 
profiteers. These elements are more present 
than ever on Avec tambour et trompette. Re- 
leased at the end of 2013, it is Le Réve’s first 
album to come out in the last 11 years. Gervais 
talks about the vision behind it: “I saw this 
album differently. I had composed quite a few 
songs and pieces of music and I realized that I 
had perhaps strayed a bit from pure tradition. 

I wanted to put these ideas aside to eventually 
do something separate with them but my band 
mate Claude Morin asked me to keep them for 
Le Réve's album. So some of the songs are 
more protest songs, while others sound more 
like traditional songs." 

Consequently, Avec tambour et trompette re- 
form a more popular approach in comparison to 
the group's previous albums. It features special 
guests from a variety of backgrounds, including 
the pop/country singer Mara Tremblay and 
trumpeter Ivanhoe Jolicoeur, who completes a 
sonic landscape that is also marked by the pres- 
ence of traditional musicians like Daniel Roy 
on the bombard and Daniel Lemieux on violin, 
podorhythm, and backing vocals. 

There is also lap steel, Dobro, drums, sou- 


saphone and even a children's choir. Some ¢ 
the numbers were taken from Uncle Roger": 
repertoire. He was one of Gervais's earliest 
influences. ^When we had family parties, he 
would sing and my father would accompany 
him on the piano,” he tells us. “He sang a lo 
of traditional songs but not just that. He san 
everything: from old French songs from the 
'30s to opera. He was a very good singer, vt 
versatile." 

It was in this environment that Lessard sta 
to play music. *I was 14 years old and playi 
drums in my dad's orchestra. We would pla: 
all kinds of different modern music at wedd 
parties. Rocks, twists, cha-chas, and samba: 
were mixed in with what we called les dans 
canadiennes and we always had an accordio 
player with us. I was going to college in Lé 
and I wouldn't talk to my friends about it. I 
doing it for the money and was embarrassec 
college, we listened to Mozart during the yi 
and the Beatles and the Stones on the week 
Traditional Canadian music? They would hi 
laughed at me.” | 

The rest now belongs to Quebecois music| 
history. Discovering Louis Forestier, as wel 
as Philippe Gagnon and his metal violin on | 
Robert Charlebois’s /'Ostidcho would chan 
the course of things. Lessard immediately 
caught the traditional music bug and starte 
play violin. By 1974, he knew 20-odd reels 
and Le Réve du Diable, Quebec’s first trad 


new music from 


Former and current members 
2 of Le Réve du diable include, 
L to R: Claude Morin, Pierre 
Laporte; Daniel Lemieux, Pierre 
Vézina; I Dubois, Jean-Pierre 
Lachance, André Marchand, 
Gervais Lessard, Claude Méthé 
and Daniel Roy. 


“...superb...a combination of winsome waltzes, antebellum 
instrumentals, Cajun romps and songs that merge eastern 
ed album. It was a staggering success and sold 200,000 copies. That and western tradition — offers a host of celebratory 
zar, René Lévesque’s Parti Québecois came into power and the group sounds...a downhome delight. " Lee Zimmerman, Relix 
"came icons of the nationalist movement. “It wasn't at all planned. The 


vival group, was born. In 1976, the group released its first self-ti- 


usic that we loved carried a message that was a lot deeper than we had 
ought,” remembers Lessard. 

By 1977-78, their wave of popularity was diminishing, and it did so 
en more drastically after 1982, the year in which Frederic Back's film 
rac! won an Oscar. The group had collaborated on the masterpiece's 
iundtrack but their decline in its aftermath would be even crueller. 
'ssard ended up pairing up with Claude (Le Clin) Morin and the two 
ould weather the storm as a duo before making a small comeback in 

je '90s and continuing on with such great musicians as Daniel Lemieux 
iid Daniel Roy. 

{And what's up 40 years later? “Claude Morin and I form a duo,” 

| swers Lessard. “When the budgets allow for it, I hire musicians, and 
jose that I hire the most are Daniel Lemieux and his son, Louis-Simon. 
jike it when music comes on like a train, and with Louis Simon, I have 


| choice: he conducts the locomotive.” 
| 
| 
f 
| 


| 
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Tubthumping 


Americana’s revered roots 
musicians highlight enviro- 
mental issues on their first à — e i B 
studio album since 2000. B — © AT 


 nstruments litter the stage. Darrell Scott 
and Tim O’Brien play just about anything 


Sì with strings creating an immense variety 
of sounds. 


Memories and Moments, their second studio perfectly placed. It’s better than perfect, with Scott’s family has deep roots in coal. His 
album in nearly 15 years, is once again record- an energy that would have been lacking had grandfather and great uncles were coal mine 
ed live, without overdubs, multi-tracking or they multi-tracked and recorded fixed parts at in Harlan County. “They left the mines to be 
studio gimmickry. It’s just two accomplished different times. come subsistence tobacco farmers but at lea 
musicians facing, hearing and playing off each They take that spontaneity to their live they weren’t dying in the mines.” 
other. shows. O’Brien says they tried to emulate the It’s difficult not to bring up Alberta’s tar 

“Both of us are huge listeners,” says Scott album when they started touring but soon gave sands, Canada's version of Appalachian stri) 
during an interview at Wintergrass in Seattle. that up and change things on the fly, even pull- mining. O’Brien, who was born in West Vir; 
“We're in-the-moment singers and players, ing out songs that they'd never played together ia, was horrified when TransCanada’s Keyst 
which is required for what we do. We’re paying to keep each other on their toes and inject new pipeline was to be routed through the Sand 
attention to everything in every song.” energy. “Its weird to plan to be off-the-wall Hills of Nebraska, and he says you’d have t 

Two of America’s most revered roots music but we’re trying to,” O’Brien says. be blind to ignore the concerns raised by the 
songwriters, Scott and O’Brien recorded The album itself changed during the plan- sands. But he accepts that there’s no easy an 
Memories and Moments in three days, with no ning. The original concept was to focus on swer: we all use energy and “the economy h 
prior rehearsal. They brought five songs each the environment, changed to a disc with lots a mind of its own and you can’t contradict 
to the table, they co-wrote one and they added of guests artists, and then changed again after They come from slightly different places 1 
a few covers, including John Prine’s Paradise, they spent their three days recording and found — sically. O’Brien was a founder of the semini 
with Prine himself contributing vocals, the only themselves with a full album of keepers. They bluegrass band Hot Rize (which will rise ag 


track with additional musicians. had already talked to Prine, and brought him in next year), and he has delved deeply into Iri 


“The chemistry with Darrell is rare. We both to complete the album. music and oldtime. Scott has more of a rock 


write songs, we’re both into the history and There’s a strong presence of coal on the al- and country background: he was a member | 
legacy of Si music and shape it for the current bum. Besides Mr. Peabody’s coal train hauling of Robert Plant's Band of Joy, and as a your 
day," O’Brien says. "It's an honour to play Paradise away in Prine's tune, they co-wrote man cut his teeth playing lead and steel guit 
with Darrell." Keep Your Dirty Lights On as a take on an with Canada's Mercy Brothers. 

Wielding guitar, mandolin, octave mando- industry billboard touting that coal is "keeping Their meeting point is Hank Williams, wh 
lin, fiddle, banjo, and other instruments, the your lights on”. He sees the impact of coal O’Brien calls the crystallization of country | 
two mould a prios of bluegrass, oldtime and mining whenever he goes to his retreat in the music. They also have deep respect for Joh 
country into their own sound. Recorded live, hills of Kentucky. His cabin faces a mountain Hartford for his ability to take old-fashionet 
the album lacks the type of perfection that is that has been exploded and denuded by coal music and make it modern, or look forward 
prevalent in this digital age, with every note mining going back to the 1930s. backward at the same time. 
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| Meeting in a Nashville songwriting studio on the behest of their pub- 
ishers, they created a stir when they released Real Time in 2000. Scott's 


jong Time Gone became a huge hit for the Dixie Chicks, and they were 


T demand as a touring act. “It started as a very informal thing but then 
ot a little more serious than we intended," O’Brien says. 

; But after a couple of years it was time to pursue their individual 
hreers. Scott's songs were covered by a host of artists, including Dierks 
jentley, Nickel Creek, Kathy Mattea, Faith Hill, Guy Clark, Sam Bush, 


rad Paisley, Sara Evans, Garth Brooks, Patty Loveless, Trace Adkins, 


ad Tim McGraw. He won an Americana song of the year award in 2007 

br Hank Williams's Ghost. O'Brien put out a slew of albums, winning 

E M in 2005 for Fiddler’s Green, and he played with his sister, 

‘ollie, as well as occasional Hot Rize gigs. 

There was always demand for an O’Brien/Scott reunion. “Every night 

kople coming to the merch table would ask, ‘When are you guys going 

| release another record’,” says Scott. In 2012 they released a live 

bum recorded in 2005, and the two decided to give it another go. 

|But, once again, it's not a permanent arrangement. They committed a 

sar to the duo, giving it priority over everything else for touring and 
stivals, but that year ends this fall. They'll go their separate ways again 
pursue other musical projects, although their friendship and mutual 
spect will continue. 

[O> Brien and Scott spent the evening of their CD release floating in 

tyaks on a lake near Nashville. Like their kayaks, they might drift apart 
r a while but eventually they'll again feel the need to move together 


rough their immense body of creativity. 
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Tubthumping 


Multilingual singer releases 
intoxicating new record in- 
spired by Rufus Wainwright 
and The Proclaimers. 


s we begin chatting, a rather vocal 
dog in Alejandra Ribera’s care 
i seems adamant on speaking on her 
behalf. But, using the beautifully lush tones 


that have earned widespread critical acclaim 
for her second album, La boca, Ribera subdues 
her new triend and leaves me momentarily 
speechless as well. 


It’s this talent that has made Ribera the talk of 


he Canadian music industry since La boca was 
released in February, its sound an intoxicating 
blend of traditionally based songwriting, richly 
textured arrangements, and an exotic European 
sensibility —she sings several tracks in Spanish 
and French. Such sophistication resonates 

from the Toronto native (now transplanted in 
Montreal) in conversation as well. 

What comes across strongest is how deter- 
mined Ribera was to fulfil her vision for La 
boca throughout its three-year creation, from 
her time in Spain that inspired much of her 
writing to her eventual move to Montreal in 
order to work with producer Jean Massicotte. 
the sonic architect behind several of Ribera’s 
favourite records. 

“Each of those artists Jean worked with— 
Pierre Lapointe, Lhasa, and Patrick Watson — 


were so different, and I knew he was the person 


who could find the thread within these songs 
I'd written and make them belong to a family,” 
Ribera says. “I had to wait almost three years 
until he was available but I didn’t have anyone 
else in mind. 

“The day I met him [in 2012], we had a 
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lengthy conversation where I described how 

I wanted the album to sound like a shifting 
landscape. I had this image in my head of a 
harbour town in the early morning: the sun 

is barely up and there’s a heavy mist hanging 
over everything. Then the boats start coming 
in and the mist dissipates and people go into a 


hundred-year-old pub where someone’s playing 


guitar in the corner. Jean immediately got the 
concept of balancing all of these ethereal and 
organic ideas.” 


Ribera had first attracted attention in Toronto, 


performing regularly at the Cameron House 
on Queen Street West, which led to sharing 
stages with the likes of Jackie Richardson, 
Skydiggers, Teddy Thompson, and The Art of 
Time Ensemble in the wake of her 2009 debut 
album, Navigator Navigate Her. But while 
the cultural diversity of Montreal seems like a 
more natural fit for Ribera—she doesn’t con- 
ceal her excitement over earning a showcase 
at Club Soda during this year’s Montreal Jazz 
Festival—she admits to embracing the notion 
of being a citizen of the world, if only to fuel 
her creativity. 

“The past two years I’ve been able to build 
a social community here and learn to speak 
French passably but I’m planning on spending 
more of my time in France and Spain,” Ribera 
says. “When you’re in a place you’re not 
totally familiar with, you have to be awake all 


the time just to function on a very basic leve 
When you're in that state of hyper-vigilance, 
you see the world much more clearly and y 

notice many more details. For me, that's wh 
the songs are, in the details. I write so mud 


more when I'm away from home." | 
Ribera's approach has drawn more than 

one comparison to the aforementioned Lhas: 
de Sela, still a cherished presence within the 
Montreal music scene since her death from 

breast cancer on New Year's Day 2010. Rib 
is careful not to elaborate any further on tho: 
comparisons but she does admit they helped 


open many doors for her in the city. 
"Actually, the first week I was here I was 
invited to take part in a couple of tribute sh 
to her,” Ribera says. “In doing those, I was i 
troduced to the community she'd built up © 
the time she lived in Montreal. I definitely fi 
her influence in my life, because apart from 
Jean and taking French lessons, that was ho 
I met people when I arrived. I feel really fo 
nate to have become friends with musicians 
worked with, like Yves Desrosiers, who wr 
all the music for her first record, La Lloron 
He played all the guitar on La boca. Also, L 
sa’s bassist, Mario Légaré, is on the record, 
the three of us have done live shows togeth 
So, I’d say that now her influence on me ha 
gone way beyond just her music.” 
When talking of like-minded artists, Riber 


variably mentions Rufus Wainwright as one she feels the closest kin- 
ip to at present. What they share on top of an understanding of a wide 
nge of songwriting styles is an innate ability to convey deep emotions. 
feel really lucky that I genuinely love singing songs in different lan- 
lages and in different styles,” she says. “I tend to follow what turns me 


| in the moment, and I’ve never made an artistic choice for commercial 
asons." 


While La boca's first single, J Want, is by far its poppiest track, there 
also her cover of The Proclaimers’ 500 Miles, which turns the well- 
‘own arena anthem on its head. Ribera explains: “Everyone I work 

‘th seemed to immediately latch onto / Want as the most accessible 

ng but I really didn't write it with that in mind. I’m not even a big fan 

| people doing other people's songs. I always prefer to hear the original, 
less the new version is a complete reinterpretation. I might not always 
Le it but I think there's merit in that. 


‘So my intention in doing 500 Miles was kind of to take the most 
immercial song I knew and liked, and turn it into the complete oppo- 
le” She adds with a laugh, “I probably shot myself in the foot in the 
cess”. 

hat's hardly the case, considering Ribera has a host of other presti- 
ous festival appearances lined up for the summer along with Montreal 
zz Fest. She will also be performing at Luminato in Toronto, which 

Is year honours another of Ribera’s inspirations, Daniel Lanois. But 
hen asked if she might use the opportunity to persuade Lanois to pro- 
ice her next album, Ribera is quick to respond, “No. I will be working 


ith Jean again. I can't think of any other producer I would ever want to 
prk with." 


ugust 15-17, 2014 
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Vetran adventurer and song- 
writer completes Labrador — 

the final disc in his epic Four 
Coast Project. 


= ver seen Labrador's coast from the 
Ped sea? 

= Canadian folk music veteran Ian 
Tamblyn has. It made an impression. “You 
experience a whole other level of awe and 


he says. "It's tremendously beautiful and 


> 


fear,” 
foreboding. You realize, ‘This is serious 

Recognition that the place is serious nace 
pins much of The Labrador, Tamblyn’s newest 
album. A fine piece of work in its own right, the 
CD is also the final chapter in his Four Coast 
Project, a quartet of albums that, conceived 
a decade ago, was inspired by the shorelines 
of Lake Superior, the Canadian Arctic, the 
Pacific Northwest, and Labrador. Those albums 
comprise an extended and evocative musical 
journey to places many of us will never visit. 
They are, at times, also an inward voyage. 

“T wanted to look into the country from the 
outside,” says Tamblyn about the multi-CD 
project when we met. “Is it meant to be educa- 
tional? No; I’m just trying to contribute to the 
tapestry.” 

A man who dislikes loose ends, he elaborates 
in a subsequent email. Despite globalization, 
he writes, there is still a country called Canada 
that’s “defined by the distances between, by 
the stretch, by the reaching across great lonely 
distances. I think it is still important to make 
those stretches, to describe them, to know them 
and the places out there when you get there... 
There is a great danger in nationalism but 
equally there is a great danger in losing one’s 
sense of space”. 
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On the new album, he captures that sense of 
space in songs like Coast of Labrador. It opens 
by referencing Jacques Cartier’s description of 
Labrador as “the land God gave to Cain” but 
then morphs into an appreciation of the land’s 
rugged, shifting grandeur. 

Elsewhere on the album, Tamblyn sings of 
the drowning of a boy, the forced and shameful 
evacuation of the Inuit community of Hebron 
in 1959, a road that ends suddenly at an ocean- 
side cliff—the kinds of events and people and 
mysterious singularities that define a place. 

He also revisits The Ballad of Mark Jara- 
reuse, a Song about an Aboriginal of Hopedale, 
Labrador, who was 12 when Tamblyn met him. 
Tamblyn first recorded the song for his 2005 
album Angel's Share but then ran into Jarareuse 
again when the latter was in his twenties. 

“Tt was kind of a shock that the guy I sang 
about didn’t grow old in the song but did in 
real life. Peanuts characters don’t grow old; 
(Charles) Schulz did. The first time I recorded 
it, I gave the song kind of a neutral reading. 

I think this version is more fragile because I 
realized what age means—his and mine.” 

At 67, Tamblyn is lean, fit and, when we met 
in early May after he’d spent several days in 
the bush collecting sap to make maple syrup, 
well-tanned while the rest of us are still win- 
ter-white. 


A native of Fort William (now Thunder Bay), 


ON, he continues the multi-pronged life he 
led for decades: writing and recording albu; 
(36 to date) and producing records for othe! 
including the great Sneezy Waters; comp s. 
ing music for theatre and film; accompanyii 
expeditions to the Arctic and Antarctic. Tan 
blyn has also written 13 plays, and his alme 
five-decade music career has yielded a slew 
awards and honours including the Canadiar 
Folk Music Awards' English Songwriter o | 
Year in 2010 and a Juno. 

“He's a whole package,” says Janet Irwin. 
Ottawa-based theatre writer and director wl 
is working with Tamblyn on a stage adaptat 
of Brian Doyle’s Up to Low, a young perso! 
novel set in west Quebec’s Gatineau Hills | 
(Tamblyn lives in Chelsea in the Gatineau | 
Hills). Tamblyn, she continues, “ 
who has theatre as an important part of his | 
voice. He has a profound sense of geograph 
and the people who lived there”. | 

That innate feel for place and people drive 
not just The Labrador but the rest of The Fc 
Coast Project as well. | 

Superior: Spirit and Light, released in 20( 
and the first of the series, contains a mix of 
er and new songs as do the other three recor 
Some of those songs, including Black M 
embody what Tamblyn terms the “spooky” | 
element in the north shore of Superior. “I cà 


| 
| 
the haunted shore." | 


is a musici 


| 


) 
f 


n Raincoast (2008), he captures the richness of the west coast includ- 
g regrowth on clear-cut mountains and, on the track In Salmon Days, 
ming animal life. When he first visited the area, he says, he was struck 
its duality: “It’s so lush but there’s also decaying wood everywhere.” 

xt a bad metaphor for life. 

l'amblyn's trips to the Canadian Arctic inspired 2011's Walking the 

mes. The Arctic, he says, is a place that drives you inward. “When 

ings are stripped down, something spiritual is what's lett. What do you 
ntemplate when a place is so huge? You're left with just yourself." 

yurself plus some history including a tin with the inscription “Franklin 


1845" found by Canadian filmmaker Judy Crawley and referenced in 
me Stands Still. 


Che lives of Aboriginal people also course through the albums, from 
ist Nations men and boys looking at Tamblyn as he looks at them from 
side a train (Northlands of Ontario on the first CD) to a tribute to an 
ait hoop drummer (You Are This Place on The Labrador). 

famblyn, whose writing yokes far-flung experiences and impressions 
th a passionate thoughtfulness, will no doubt draw on The Four Coast 
oject when he tackles his latest gig as writer-in-residence at both Torn- 
t National Park on the north Labrador coast and in Carleton Universi- 
s faculty of music. 

it also seems inevitable that a cardinal Tamblyn belief, one that 
derpins the four CDs and much of his life's work, will also emerge at 
rngat and Carleton: “I think that we think better for having travelled.” 
| 
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| STONY PLAIN RECORDS 
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coming July 29 


coming June 17 


| Kenny ‘Blues Boss’ Wayne Ronnie Earl & the Broadcasters MonkeyJunk 
l Rollin With The Blues Boss Good News Tiger In Your Tank 


| (reissued with two newly recorded bonus tracks) 


E The Best of the 
LONG JOHN BALDRY : Stony Plain Years 


Stony Plain Records has been releas- 
ing outstanding roots and blues 
music since 1976. This series will 
dip into the vaults to celebrate some 
of the label’s most acclaimed artists, 
starting with Joe Louis Walker and 
Long John Baldry. 


coming June 17 


Purchase these, and more, at: 
stonyplainrecords.com.. or phone (780) 468-6428 


coming June 17 
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1a precocious California teenager playing bottlene 

JS to hanging out with blues legends Howlin’ Wolf and 

Muddy Waters, béfor&achieving superstardom in the 1990s. “If you com 

out of the folk 6r blues or jazz tradition you're really an albums artist an 

| had no intest in Bending mysélf into a shape or making records that 
fit in the pop maifistream,” she tells Colin Irwin. - 


“had a wonderful experi- 
ence in Winnipeg. I met 


Ali Farke Toure there. In 


Aa blues workshop. Johnny 


ee [Schell] and I were there on our own. 


jreat festival. It's legendary and I’m really 
>oking forward to playing there again...” 


Bonnie Raitt apologizes. She hasn't done an interview for such a long 
ne, she says, and she's gabbling. She knows she's gabbling. Well, it's 
le, there's a touch of the gabbles, but those gabbles are never boring. 
"I'm so sorry,” she says later as we say our farewells. “You haven't 

id a chance to say anything — you’ ve had to listen to me going on and 
1." That, you reassure her, was rather the object of the exercise...and as 
ercises go it's a rather wonderful one. 

For, whichever way you look at it — and gabbling or not as she contem- 
ates her return to Winnipeg and a first time appearance at Vancouver 
land's Musicfest — Bonnie Raitt has an extraordinary story. 

ven in those hazy, crazy days of the late '60s, drenching yourself in 

è blues was not a common occurrence among white teenage girls from 
difornia. They weren't in the habit of teaching themselves to play 
ittleneck guitar, certainly not to a level that enabled them to play, earn 
? respect, and become friendly with some of the greatest blues legends 
them all: Howlin’ Wolf, Son House, Muddy Waters, Sippie Wallace, 

d Mississippi Fred McDowell among them. 


^nd had Warner Brothers coming knocking at the doors of those 
ilifornian teenage girls offering them a recording contract at the age 
20, how many would have turned around and told Mr. Warner and 

3 brothers they'd be happy to sign their contract — but only on certain 
nditions. What conditions were they, Bonnie? 

‘I told them, ‘I don’t want hit records, I don't want to dress a certain 
ty, | don't want you to tell me who to record with or what songs to 

y. But I will work my butt off if you give me a deal on my own terms. 
iey agreed and I got an incredible level of artistic freedom. All I want- 
to do was build up my following slow and steady so I could do this 

: the rest of my life." 

t worked. 

‘Yep. Here I am 45 years later...." 

Jonnie Raitt is an ebullient interviewee, exploding into a scatter-gun 
rrage of anecdotes, opinions and reminiscences before the question 
even out, leaving absolutely no doubt that a passion for music of all 
apes, colours and sizes unleashed when she was given a guitar for 
iristmas at the age of six, remains undiminished by the tempestuous 
cades in between. 

Ask her what she listens to at home these days and she still lists the 
issic blues artists who fired her imagination in the first place. "Every 
neration has terrific blues artists that come out and reinvent R&B and 
1es but you can't reinvent the wheel because the originators were the 
2atest. If you talk to Muddy or Buddy they always credit the people 
>y grew up listening to, whether it was their uncle or Lonnie Johnson 
T Bone Walker, and generations and generations have influenced 

"se coming up. There's some exciting things happening in blues and 
<B right now but I still listen to the old classics. I still listen a lot to 


Howlin' Wolf and Muddy Waters and early Little Feat are right up there 
with them for regular play in my house." 

Yet in the same breath she tells you how much she loves Bon Iver and 
goes on to list a bunch of newer names we should all be checking out: 
Boston band Lake Street Dive, storming blues/R&B group California 
Honeydrops, rootsy jazz/R&B singer Lizz Wright... 

Her journey hasn’t been entirely smooth. There were many years of 
struggle, some personal issues involving drink and drugs during her 
partying years in the '80s, a few bruises from the vagaries of the music 
industry, a couple of sabbaticals, and losses of various close friends and 
colleagues along the way. 

But, unfazed by the unexpected onslaught of full-on superstardom in 
her early 40s when sales of her Nick Of Time and Luck Of The Draw 
albums went through the roof (Luck Of The Draw has notched up well 
over seven million sales) and filled her house with Grammies, she’s here 
in her 60s—happy, grounded, energized, productive, politicized, humor- 
ous and still having endless fun on the road (which now involves loading 
bicycles on the bus so the band can go cycling around the countryside 
when they reach their destination). 

“I love the camaraderie, the bubble, the travelling, the Gypsy life. 
Changing cities five times a week is not as much fun as it sounds but 
then again it’s pretty boring when you finally get off the road. When 
night time comes you think, OK, what am I doing now? The dishes? 
Writing emails? Doing some reading? Watching a movie? Nothing is as 
much fun as playing at night. It makes the other 23 hours worth it.” 

There are some lovely clips on YouTube of Bonnie dueting with her 
father, the late actor/singer John Raitt, on the Broadway melodies with 
which he found fame. They underline the often overlooked fact that she’s 
a truly exceptional singer who could seamlessly slip into an alternative/ 
parallel career in musical the- 
atre, while reminding us of the 


diverse musical background, 
which has clearly shaped her 
open-mindedness and refusal 
to be boxed in by genres ever 
since. In consequence, you 
might call her a folkie, a blues 
singer, a jazzer, an R&B act, a 
country crooner, or a rock star 
and she could answer to 
them all. 

So while it may have 


From the tof 


House, Mississippi 
Fred McDowell, 

onnie Raitt andi 
f ppie Wallace 
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JIM BYRNES 


— eso. 


ST. LOUIS TIMES 


limes is Jim's 6th release on Black Hen and finds him digging deep into the primal sources of his musical roots 
ed by Steve Dawson and featuring guest appearances from guitar firebrand Colin James and the legendary John 
, the album revisits St. Louis classics by the likes of Chuck Berry, Little Milton and Peetie Wheatstraw as well a 
several marvellous new originals from Jim himself. 


other bar raising winner for Byrnes in a | e re AT 
if raising winners. Hot stuff through- DE, Sam \ © 
ht, done the way it should be that | iJ TA Produced by Steve Dawso 
lu s continues to be in good hands.” gee TR 


| 4 | Available wherever fine music is s 
- Chicago Midwest Record | 
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f COLLEEN RENNISO 
Rattlesnake Cage 


See the Sky About to 


For info, samples and online sales, visit us at blackhenmusic.com Canada 


JIM BYRNES 
| Hear the Wind in the Wires 


emed peculiar to everyone else how, why and where this red-headed 
yung white girl from California tumbled so irretrievably in love with 
e blues, it seemed perfectly natural to her. 


‘I was raised a Quaker,” she says. "There's more of a social, human- 
irian side to it where you are of service and work to level the playing 
‘Id and give something back, and teaches you that where you see 
justice, you should address it, not just walk by." 

Clearly her enduring commitment to politics — not to mention the 

solve to dictate her own terms to Warners — was moulded then, too. 

‘I grew up at a time when the peace movement and the civil rights 
ovement and the women's movement were all coming straight to the 
re during my teenage formative years, and culturally, musically, and 
litically, everything was melded. Dylan melded music and politics in a 
iy that Woody Guthrie and Pete Seeger had done and Joan Baez...they 
re my heroes growing up. I watched other musicians being active and 
<ing a stand and fighting for things, whether it was Dr. King in Selma 
Ban The Bomb marches. ..these people I modelled myself on.” 
nitially, though, she had no aspirations to become a professional sing- 
or musician herself. 

T taught myself to play guitar when I was a kid and just played for 
ends and at summer camp and things like that, be trotted out at Christ- 
1s to lead family sing-alongs, but I had no intention to do this." 

she went off to study at Harvard but, just like Pete Seeger, dropped out 
music consumed her after a fortuitous meeting with Dick Waterman, 
10 was managing the likes of Buddy Guy, Junior Wells, and Fred 
cDowell at the time. 

'So here I was hanging out with my heroes and at some point I 

ought, ‘You know WHAT? PII see if I can open some of these shows 

d that would give me a little income because my folks said, ‘If you 

op out of school you're on your own'. So my hobby turned into some- 
ng that allowed me to hang out with my heroes and become friends 

th them. I had no intention of doing it for a living. It was just a way of 
nging out with people I idolized." 


You do wonder what those blues legends made of the teenage white 
girl hanging around them but any scepticism they may have had surely 
dissipated the moment they heard her play. 

“They were pretty surprised, I guess, but I wasn't the only one. Jo-Ann 
Kelly was doing it in England. Rory Block was my contemporary, and 
Barbara Dane and Judy Roderick were two other white blues women 
who came up in the '60s before me, so there was a tradition of women 
R&B and blues singers. I never really thought about the gender. Reading 
a couple of reviews in the beginning, what was getting my foot in the 
door at the time was playing guitar the way I did." 

She learned plenty from watching those old blues greats play at close 
quarters but the life lessons they shared were even more valuable. 

“Even though we came from different backgrounds — to put it mild- 
ly —I got an incredible education learning what it was like for them 
growing up so poor with Jim Crow laws and prejudice. After growing up 
at the time of the civil rights movement it was incredible to be hanging 
out with people who could talk about what it was like in the ’20s and to 
be in Angola Prison and learning to drink and be adult men and women. 
And I learned what it was like to be a blues musician and culturally and 
politically to understand what it was like for them in their early years 
and what not to do in the music business so you wouldn't get ripped off. 
From them I learned what NOT to do as much as I learned what to do.” 

Some years later, of course, the roles reversed and many of those great 
blues pioneers wound up supporting Bonnie, who still considered it a 
privilege, not only to share a stage with those old heroes but showcase 
them anew to her own audiences. 

It must have been a bit weird to have them supporting you... 

“It was weird but I was able to share whatever blessing I got from 
being on the college circuit. I was able to take Mose Allison even and 
Muddy and Buddy Guy and Junior Wells and we'd double bill on these 
shows and they got to build college audiences, places where they prob- 
ably normally wouldn't have been hired. Otherwise they'd have had to 
play three sets in the local bar and be around cigarette smoke and then 
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the next night three sets in someplace else. And it was beneficial to be 
able to expose an audience curious about me and be able to say, ‘Hey, 
BOY about the real thing— are you ready for this?” . 
n o all that, Bonnie was painfully aware of the bitter irony 

“of so many of the most successful rock and R&B acts of 
the 60s, ’70s and ’80s being treated like royalty while so 
SS many of the great blues artists who’d profoundly inspired 

B and influenced them were eking out a living and counting 
the cost of the times they'd been ripped off by the industry. 

“I felt very conscious of the cultural impact of someone like Johnny 
Winter or Paul Butterfield or Mike Bloomfield or Janis Joplin or myself 
having access to record deals that were much more sophisticated and fair 
to the artist and — not me so much — but the big stars making a lot more 
money than the grcat blues artists they grew up idolizing. That would be 
the Stones and Eric Clapton and that whole British blues invasion, which 
basically turned a generation of Americans on to its own heritage. Being 
political all along, I was very aware how important it was to share the 
bill with the great blues legends. Johnny Winter produced Muddy Wa- 
ters—that was great —and the Stones put a lot of blues acts on the show 
with them. I did the 
way and got the proper exposure and the proper respect.” 

More than that, 
Rhythm & Blues Foundation, set up in 1988 to recognize the achieve- 


same and I made sure they got paid in the proper 
Raitt was one of the primary driving forces behind the 


ments and raise awareness of the iniquitous exploitation of heritage 
musicians. 

“Our entire aim was to level the playing field and get the information 
out that many of these great artists on Stax and Motown and others who 
made records we grew up loving, didn’t receive royalties because they 
were still in a debit position with the record companies. It was a travesty 
and once I found out in the late '80s that these people had no health 
insurance because they didn’t make any royalties and couldn’t be in the 
union to get covered, I spent the next 20 years trying to publicize and 
rectify that a little bit.” 

Some of the funding for the Rhythm & Blues Foundation came from 
her own unexpected, runaway success in the early ’90s with the Nick Of 
lime and Luck Of The Draw albums. 

hat was pretty amazing in my early 40s to suddenly get back-to- 
back hit records like that,” she laughs. “I certainly never expected to 
win Grammies and I’m grateful it was brought to me at a time in my life 
when I could handle it. It wasn’t like I'd ever really wanted commercial 


success with all the pressure to follow it up. I hadn’t even been nom- 
inated in the People's Choice Awards or the American Music Awards 
before — 


lot of Americans thought I was a country act. But it was a 
life-changing experience for me because it meant I could help with the 
oundation and was able to raise hundreds of thousands more for the dif- 
‘erent causes that I tied my tours in with, and it meant I could work with 
people I'd always wanted to work with. It catapulted me to a level of 
‘lout, freedom, opportunity, and security I could never have expected.” 

She’s happy it happened organically with records of which she is 
still fiercely proud and, looking back, she doesn’t think that level of 
success was ever on the cards in her 20s. “I just don’t have the makeup, 
the looks, the drive or the care to package myself in a way to have a 
breakthrough record. So many people self-destructed in the ^70s when 
being that young and first getting into drugs and alcohol was too much to 
handle all at once. But something has changed because people like Adele 
and Lady Gaga and Taylor Swift and Norah Jones are handling massive 
success in their 20s with so much poise, great advice, and great wisdom. 
0I don't think I could have done it at their age.” 

Another Grammy came her way on the back of her bold, uncompro- 
mising most recent album, Slipstream, including the songwriting of Bob 
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Dylan, Joe Henry, Loudon Wainwright, Paul Brady, Bonnie Bramlet 
and Gerry Rafferty— which was especially pleasing given it was her 
for seven years and involved a big leap of faith in being the first ont 
own label, Redwing. What it doesn’t do is include any material writt 
by her good self. Indeed, she’s never been a prolific songwriter (thou 
she did write one of her biggest hits, Nick Of Time). | 
“Songwriting isn’t something I’ve ever been driven to do, partly 

because in the ’70s I wasn’t successful enough and I didn't have the 

aim of being a singles artist. If you come out of the folk or blues or j 
tradition you're really an albums artist and I had no interest in bend- | 
ing myself into a shape or making records that would fit into the pop 
mainstream. I knew that 40 or 50 years down the line, if I kept my cl 


up and made each show equally good or even better than the last tim 
people saw me, then I had a shot at lasting as long as my heroes. My 
played concerts until he was 86 and most of the blues people I grew | 
idolizing and my folk heroes aren’t dragged down by whether they’r 
fashion or not because they’re in it for the long haul. | 

“The times I tend to write are when something is on my mind lyr- | 
ic-wise or groove-wise and nobody else is coming up with somethin. 
that's when I sit down and write. I was on the road so much in the ?7 
I didn’t really have the reflective time to sit and write— you can't rec 
write when you’re travelling all day on a tour bus. When I had a littl 
more success, I was able to take more time off and focus on it a bit a 
a couple of lifestyle changes helped as well. But I love singing differ 
people’s points of view. I love the juxtaposition of a Paul Brady son; 
next to a Howlin’ Wolf tune next to a Sippie Wallace, next to one of 
mine and then Jackson Browne. I'd be incredibly bored if I tried to s 
to s own music all the time. 


he's played with anyone and everyone along the way. 
Cesaria Evora, B.B. King, Willie Nelson, and Tony 
Bennett included. And here's a little gold nugget of ro 
triv—in May 1974 she played a concert at the Harvarc 
Square Theatre, Cambridge, MA, where her unknown 


b. 


pm 


support act was someone called Bruce Springsteen. In the audience t 
night happened to be rock critic Jon Landau, who reviewed the show 
writing the famous line, “I saw rock’n’roll’s future and its name is B 


pringsteen," and BOOM, The Boss was in orbit on his way to super- 
tardom. All thanks to Bonnie! 

She was great mates with John Lee Hooker, sharing a Grammy for 
he Healer album in 1989; and with Taj Mahal—who she first support- 
d when she was 21 — she not only shared an enduring friendship but 
fascination for African and Caribbean roots music. “Along with Ry 
‘ooder and Peter Gabriel and Paul Simon and even before them he was 
xploring world music and he was always one of my heroes as well as 
ne of my close friends. When we finally got to tour together in 2009 it 
as fantastic." 

| Her own interest in African music was fuelled by the man she thinks 
vas in Winnipeg with her, Ali Farke Toure. 

"I'd never heard anything like Ali Farke Toure before. I’d heard King 
lunny Ade and I loved Soweto and South African music and Hugh 
fasekela and Miriam Makeba, of course, but when I heard Ali Farke 
oure in the mid-' 80s I was completely floored about the real roots of 
le blues and I took it on myself to educate myself about it and listen 
» it as much as I could. I was so fascinated by that whole connection 
tween Mississippi Delta blues and that part of Africa I went on a trip 

Iı Mali in 2000 and hung out with Oumou Sangare, Habib Koité and Ali 
arke Toure.” 

! Typically, she spent her first full day in Mali joining a big demonstra- 
|n protesting against musical piracy (“none of the artists make a penny 
jit of their music in their own country unless they work in a bar because 
| is always pirated.”) Habib Koité went on to play guitar on her 2002 

| bum Silver Lining, co-writing one track with her, Back Around. 

| She’s proud of all these achievements but in no way feels they define 
or; and while her music has never been overtly political, she still 
‘volves herself completely in issues close to her heart, from anti-nuke 
umpaigns to environmental issues (she worked closely with Pete See- 
i'r's Clearwater project to clean up the Hudson River) and talks with 
|smay of the American political system. 

| It's an auction not an election these days— we are close to an oli- 
jirchy and a corporate threat to democracy. There is no 
-mocracy when you have an uninformed populace that’s 
jing manipulated and not being told the truth and isn't 


pm L to R: Taj Mahal, 
Ihn Lee Hooker, 
jnnie Raitt, Muddy 
aters, Ry Cooder 

d Ali Farka Touré 


really involved. But I’m certainly not out of the game. This is not the 
time to put your head in the sand and I work hard with groups trying to 
do something about it. Campaign reform and safe energy as opposed to 
nuclear. And fracking. I like to be able to breathe and drink water and 
eat food and live safely on the earth and not have more than I need and 
these are the things that should cut across political lines. It has nothing 
to do with red state or blue state—it has to do with being responsible on 
Earth.” 

Clearly, retirement is not on the horizon as she talks of diversifying far- 
ther. A concert with Michael Tilson Thomas at San Francisco Symphony 
where she’ll be singing Anything You Can Do I Can Do Better from 
Annie Get Your Gun...songs she’s currently writing...new songwriters 
she’s discovering...the next album she’s planning...the people she still 
wants to collaborate with... 

“T’ve been talking about doing something with Justin Vernon of Bon 
Iver—he did a great version of / Can't Make You Love Me, as did Adele, 
which brought a whole bunch of new fans to my version. There are so 
many great artists I'd love to work with, it would take all day to list.” 

OK, just list one. 

“Keith Richards,” she says instantly. “I’d love to work with him. We 
have discussed it over the years. I opened for the Stones on tour and sat 
in with them a couple of times but it would be great to do something 
with him. But there are so many others, too. This is as fertile a time for 


music as I can recall...” 
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y Gauthier 


thier has long been re- 
gar as a songwriter’s song 
writer, exploring all aspects of 
her incredible life through her music. As 
a newborn, she was left on the doorstep 
of a New Orleans orph anage and subse- 
ently adopted. By her mid-teens, she 
on her own, grappling with drug and 
hol addiction. She found direction in 
her twenties, becoming a chef and open- 
ing her own restaurant in Boston, but her 
drive to make some semblance of peace 
with her past through music eventually 
won out. She wrote her first song in 1997 
at age 35 and hasn’t looked back. 
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Gauthier’s new album, Trouble & Love 
(Six Shooter Records), deals specifically 
with human relationships. But as might 
be expected, this is no ordinary “break- 
up record”. Gauthier’s fearlessness to 
go into emotional territory where most 
songwriters don’t dare to tread is once 
again on full display. But in many ways 
it is also her most accessible album to 
date, captured live in the studio with the 
assistance of some of Nashville’s best 
musicians. 

Jason Schneider spoke to Gauthier at 
her home in Music City. 


As with all of your records, listening to 
Trouble & Love is a profound emotional 
experience. Was the creative process for t 
album a struggle? 


Well, no. The struggle is life. The saving 
grace is music. I think that without the song 
don’t know how in the hell I could keep get 
up in the morning. I am just so lucky to hav 
found an outlet that turns what seems like 
chaos into something that makes sense. I us: 
my songs as a way of connecting my expe- | 
riences with other people. I go out and play 
these things and people go, ‘Yeah, me too!’ 
get relief from that; I get comfort from that. 
don't want to be too dramatic about it, becai 
I have a dramatic life, but songwriting has b 
a lifesaver for me. It really has. It's given m 
reason to get up in the morning, it's given m 
an outlet to express the intensity, and it's gi 


ie joy. There's a paradox, too, though — these 
ong aren't zip-a-dee-do-dah but on the other 
de of it, I feel good. I don't end up feeling 
id, I feel a sense of joy at the end of a song 
ke Another Train. 


Is catharsis too strong of a word to use? 


It keeps coming up but I think the more ap- 
ropriate word to emphasize again is connec- 
on. Catharsis sometimes brings up this picture 
Pan artist bleeding all over people and leaving 
iem bloody [laughs], which is both gross and 
nsettling. I prefer to look at it as an opportuni- 
‘to connect, and in that connection something 
icred and beautiful happens. There is catharsis 
Lit but it goes way deeper. Connection is 

hat saves us, especially people who have 

sen through trauma and hard things. Staying 
»nnected is definitely the goal. 


I think anyone who has had painful 
‘lationship should connect with this new 
bum, which is probably everybody. 


Yeah, this isn't a kid record; it's an adult 
‘cord. Consequently, it's going to be heard by 
»me people and not heard by others. That's, I 
ünk, the nature of what an artist is supposed 

\ do. You can't be all things to all people, that 
»esn't work. 


Just the album's title alone, Trouble & 
ove, sums up so much of life for many of 
5. Do those two things just go together 
aturally? 


I think they have to go together. Here's my 
peper philosophy: I think we’re here to learn 
pw to love. Some of us come in with a greater 
jill set than others, and we're deeply impacted 
/ our parents' ability or limited ability. We 
Ike our childhood experiences and bring those 
ito our adult life. Sometimes I think adulthood 
| simply about getting over what happened to 
je as a kid. But in the end, I think love is the 
| ost important thing there is, and it's also the 
| ost difficult thing there is. We get confused 
bout that because of pop songs. They re 
pout the first six months of love, when you 
pt the amazing high of falling in love and 
pu're dancing on air and life is easy. Nothing 
it hugs and kisses and romantic dinners and 
itterflies everywhere. That’s just the greatest 
ing in the world, but that’s falling in love. 
ve itself is a much deeper and more chal- 
nging spiritual principle, and I think trouble 
mes with it because of the human inclination 
ward selfishness. That's the battle. Getting 
st yourself to actually love someone is never 


easy. 


Many songwriters whose work seems so 
personal have told me that they, in fact, try 
to write from other people's perspectives. 
But there's never seemed any doubt that 
your work comes directly from your life. Is 
that fair to say? 


It's fair to say but here's the deeper thing: It's 
also universal. I go in deep, and what I find is 
the human condition. Yeah, it's personal, but 
if it stays just personal then what you have is 
one boring-ass folk song that nobody wants to 
hear. If I read you my journal, with all of its he 
said/she said, and petty slights, and little things 
that have damaged my ego, what you get is 
the most boring piece of shit. Nobody wants 
to hear that. It's gotta start personal but it's 
gotta go deeper. It's gotta penetrate that wall 
that separates people and get into the universal. 
What I’ve learned as a human being, and also 
as a travelling songwriter, is the things that 
separate us are so much smaller than the things 
that unite us. Age, race, nationality, religion, 
sexual preference, they're not nearly as deep 
as the things that unite us. A heart is a heart, 

a broken heart is a broken heart, love is love, 
pain is pain. We have so much more in com- 
mon than we know, and I think it's the artist's 
job to expose that so people can see we're so 
much alike. When you create art like that, what 
you do is remind people, not with a lecture but 
with something beautiful that tells them they 
are not alone. They are experiencing what most 
people experience. The struggle is everyone's 
struggle, the joy is everyone's joy, and it's the 
artist's job to remind everyone of that through 
their art. 


Do songs come to you in bunches once you 
hit upon a concept for a record or do you 
usually just wait for inspiration to happen? 


It's different every time. With this one, I just 
started writing and I wrote for about a year and 
a half. I had about 35 songs, and then I culled 
it out. I knew I had a story I needed to tell and 
I got rid of all the songs that didn't absolutely 
have to be there. There's nothing like a great 
book that's too long. There's books I’ve read 
that could have been classic literature but they 
had to go on and on and they lost me when 
they could have had me. Near misses are the 
ones that bum me out the most. So I had that in 
mind with this record and brought the number 
of songs from 35 down to eight. Then I se- 
quenced them in exactly the order I thought the 
story should unfold. That's another thing that 
bums me out, that people can go into iTunes 


and re-sequence this thing totally. I mean, you 
can't re-sequence the chapters in a book but 
you can with songs on a record and I hate that. 
I just have to live with it but each song is laid 
out in a very intentional way. Each song is a 
chapter, and hopefully the eight songs end up 
as a book. 


You've got some amazing musicians 
appearing on the album as well, such as 
Darrell Scott and Beth Nielsen Chapman, 
which makes it just sound great. Was this a 
different experience for you in the studio? 


Very. First of all, we didn't use ProTools. The 
tape machine got dusted off, and that led to all 
kinds of trouble. The rollers melted down and 
the tape broke; it was like recording back in 
the '70s or something. But what we did was 
get everybody together in the room, take away 
the headphones, take away the opportunity to 
punch in and everything that the musicians are 
used to, and just played using old microphones 
from the "50s. Once we got a great take, that 
was it, we moved on to the next song. I’m not 
saying every record should be done that way 
but I believed that was the right approach with 
these songs. The nature of these songs was so 
vulnerable that the band needed to be vulnera- 
ble when they played them. And I needed to be 
vulnerable when I sang them. I wanted it to be 
real, not an impersonation of real, you know? 

I didn't want it to sound real, I wanted it to be 
real. 
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| had to do a double take when I saw Duane Eddy's name in the 
edits. So that’s the Duane Eddy playing on this record? 


Yes, that’s the Duane Eddy! He’s my sweetheart, he’s the dearest man. 
è lives here in Nashville and I met him through Bob Harris, the British 
| who's also a dear friend. I threw a dinner party, and Bob came and he 
ought Duane and Duane’s wife, Dee, and we just hit it off absolutely 
autifully. He hinted around, saying, ‘You know, if you asked me, I’d 
me and play’. And I said, * You'd play on my record? Oh my God!’. 

s crazy living in Nashville. There's Duane Eddy living around the 
ner, and he'll walk over and play on your record if you want him to. 
was a beautiful day when he came, and it was such an honour for sure. 


3o did that famous tone just come out when he plugged in his 


itar? 


Nell, it wasn’t that simple. He went to the board and told the engineer 
iere everything had to be set. He knows exactly how to get his sound 
d he doesn’t want people to mess it up. So he was in charge of setting 
nself up, and when I heard that tone, it was just magical. So many 
ople have tried to copy it but there I was in the same room with the 

in who created it. 


setting back to writing Trouble & Love, did the concept partly 

ow from your last album, The Foundling, which dealt with your 

ildhood? After that album was finished, were you maybe feeling as 

ough you’d covered that part of your life and could move on? 

(eah, absolutely. That record, oh boy, that was a hard one. I knew I 

d to make The Foundling, and J had to make it for me. I had to get that 

it. But that stuff is not something I’ve really made peace with. There's 
answer for it, it just hangs there. I don’t know, either it’s ahead of its 

he, or it just doesn’t have a time. It’s a hard subject, and I don't even 

e talking about it too much. It was a hard record, and I’m glad I don’t 

ve to make it again. Rejection by your birth parents and adoption is a 


\igh topic and you can’t fix it. It’s too big. 


‘ou worked with Michael Timmins of Cowboy Junkies on The 
| undling, and he’s such a great songwriter himself. What did you 
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“I just got invited to play on the Grand 
Ole Opry. Isn’t that great? The Opry is 
now letting gay people play and black 
PEORIE play and Jewish people play. The 


own [Nashville] is coming of age. 


take away from that experience recording with him? 


Working with Michael was like getting a master’s degree. Michael is 
a master. He brought to the table a gentleness that taught me not to push 
it— we'll eventually find whatever we're looking for. He has a beautiful 
way about him, and he’s also the father of adopted children, so he had 
an understanding of the subject. I can’t say enough good things about 
him as a human being and as a producer. I loved working with him and I 
hope I can work again with him one day. 


You’ve been in Nashville since 2001. Have you been feeling the 
Nashville renaissance that’s underway for the past several years? 


Oh, yeah, it’s a boomtown, there’s no other word. A hundred people are 
moving here every day. It’s going to be a city if this keeps up! I just got 
invited to play on the Grand Ole Opry. Isn’t that great? The Opry is now 
letting gay people play and black people play and Jewish people play. 
The town is coming of age. There’s an openness and diversity now that 
just wasn’t here before. This was a conservative, Baptist, southern town. 
There weren’t any restaurants either. Now there’s world-class chefs and 
fantastic food. There’s just a vibrancy that’s incredible. And the amount 
of artists living within a five-mile range is unbelievable. It’s an embar- 
rassment of riches, and I feel right now is the best time to be living here. 
In 10 years it’s going to be like Atlanta; it’s going to be hard, with all the 
challenges of crowdedness and traffic. It’s getting there but it’s not like 
that yet. 


Do you ever have thoughts of going back to New Orleans? 


I enjoy playing there but I don’t want to live there. There are a lot of 
musicians but there’s no music business. I want to be where my songs 
can go to work, and I get opportunities in Nashville that I can’t get in 
any other city. 
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than I like it when he phrases like 

classic Bob Seger delivering bossa 
nova ("There's a rumble on / Knife 
and chains”, Airwaves.) A definite 


i West.and 
ahalen Morrison: 


| Swing My Hammer with Both Hands 
dependent) 

Excellent 
Americana 
players and 
singers from 
Seattle, WA, 
ese two ... and it's not just me 
ho thinks that. Not by a long 
ialk. They are cropping up with 


gularity in conversations about 
hat's hot in the folk roots scene 
id they have earned an enviable 
| putation as an impressive live 
ot. They weave together threads 
‘honky tonk, Appalachian moun- 
in music, oldtime, country, and 
uegrass into an attractive musi- 
il fabric. Morrison plays banjo, 
andolin, bouzouki, and Dobro 
id West plays guitar and bou- 
uki. Their music has such verve 
at it puts me in mind of Old 
tow Medicine Show, although 
eir sound is a good deal more 
lished. That's not surprising 
hen you discover that /’// Swing 
y Hammer With Both Hands 

as produced by the salubrious 
m O’Brien, who also played 
‘me mandolin and bouzouki 

re. Crooked Still's Brittany 

aas and Ryan Drickey provide 


rousing fiddle. Their writing is 
good and lyrically interesting and 
their choice of traditional material 
is tasteful. This is mighty strong 
and mighty fine hammer swingin’ 
music. Take it to the captain. 

— By Tim Readman 


The Hanging Road (Muddy Roots Music) 


The work of 
Joseph Huber 
emphasis the 
healthy shape 
of current 


Er * 
i THE HANCINC ROAD i 


Americana. This second solo 
album takes a lighter turn from his 
debut Bury Me Where I Fall. His 
renowned banjo work provides an 
airy, almost uplifting, underpin- 
ning for his level and full vocals. 
Huber’s debut brooded more and 
the instrumental work remained 
in a lower tone. But here his even 
voice carries the weight of his 
lyrics— putting the bottle down, 
or drinking memories into their 
graves — while he lets the banjo 
skip ahead. It only enhances the 
power of the lyrics, which, while 
touching on traditional subjects, 
have some good turns of phrase 
and often an agile air to them. It’s 
a classic Americana combination 
that allows the the instruments to 


take the weight of the lyrics, and 
carry them along to lighten the 
burden. 

— By Samantha Power 


Supernova (Sony) 


< 


va 


Complain all 
you want, suck- 
ers, but Ray 
Lamontagne 

MAE sure couldn't 
continue down the respectable 
road that had him posited some- 
where between Van Morrison 
and The Band on the dreary, retro 
Americana circuit. His current 
musical shake up, courtesy of pro- 
ducer Dan Auerbach of The Black 
Keys, sounds like a gleeful denial 


of everything that has gone before, 


or maybe just an unexpected de- 
sire to deliver the perfect summer 
album. It really isn't but it's not 
too far off; longtime fans may be 
aghast at the pure pop of the title 
track but it’s as close to classic 
AM radio as you can get in this 
day and age. A headphone album 
if there ever was one, with lots of 
Pink Floyd-ish touches scattered 
throughout. 

I like it when his voice is sub- 
sumed in psychedelic swooshes 
(Lavender), maybe even more 


step in the right direction — here's 
hoping he enlists Daft Punk next 
time. 

— By Tom Murray 


Easy Gone (Red House Records) 


" i i Ray Bonne- 
+ E 
à M ville occupies 
eli BONNEVILLE P 
bu the same 
headspace, 


# 


: listening-wise, 


as the late J.J. Cale. Which is not 
to say he owns the lease on the 
category of extreme mellowness 
as much as to say he's a master at 
establishing a soft and soothing 
mood. So, too, with his eighth re- 
lease. With a work ethic spawned 
in the quiet bars and coffee houses 
of Montréal, Austin and New Or- 
leans, this master songwriter has a 
gift for defining real people from 
the world as it really is. 

Based on undeniably rich 
grooves, his ominous vocals dig 
as deep as fellow swamper Tony 
Joe White as he growls his way 
through Who Do Call The Shots. 
Bonneville's heavily tremelo-ed 
guitar pours molten steel all over 
the brilliant Where Has My Easy 
Gone, teaming with Gurf Murlix 
and brilliant east coast drummer 
Geoff Arsenault, while label-mate/ 
part-time angel Eliza Gilkyson 
adds vocal whispers. Like Cale, 
Bonneville appreciates the value 
of building — and maintaining — 
tension and a dark sense of 
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reboding in his songs, his voice 
tting just above a potential bee’s 
sst that never quite gets kicked 
ver (although the threat is ev- 
-present). Such is the case with 
‘hen I Get To New York, which 
yawns a quirky, twisted groove 
‘its own, Bonneville’s harp 


»ntly dabbing salve on a wound. 
onneville adds further despair to 
ank Williams's /'m So Lonesome 
Could Cry, while his harp closes 
e deal. Richie Lawrence's piano 
|cks up the otherwise mournful 
puth Little One, revived by the 
»mparably upbeat Mile Mark- 


‘41, one of the disc's more 
\stinetive highlights, adrift in 
rsenault’s ghostly percussion, 
virling in paranoia amidst Bon- 
^ville's own slippery slide. 

E By Eric G. Thom 


| 
| 


le Railsplitters (Independent) 

The (sadly) late 
Jesse Win- 
chester said 
that, ^you can 


always find a 


jay to say things in fewer words”. 


‘nere are a lot of things to love 
pout The Railsplitters’ self-titled 
‘but release, though the clarity 
‘the songwriting, and the ability 
| really give the ideas that they 
ise room to breathe, would be at 
le top of the list. On Where You 
ve the title gives you the idea, 

id then the song turns it over, 
ding a little bit here and there, 
»mplicating the idea subtly as 

2 go. That gentle touch is what 
ally makes the material shine— 
» great philosophical forays, just 
ime nice ideas that The Railsplit- 
rs allow us to get lost in for a 
puple of minutes. 

;Fhe musicianship throughout is 
| a kind that makes you wonder 
y you've never heard of any of 
lese people. There is a gorgeous- 
| unobtrusive use of pedal steel 

l Dusty Rider. It's an atypical 
strument for bluegrass, and 
tirely welcome. Rider also adds 
_njo to the arrangements and 

js melodic playing is as good as 
hu'll find anywhere. 


Given all that plus two capable 
vocal leads, The Railsplitters 
have a lot of tools to apply in the 
service of the songs, which they 
do in spades. 

— By Glen Herbert 


Fifty Shades of Red (Borealis) 

Fifty Shades 
of Red draws 
its 16 tracks 
from McRae's 


Y | four solo 
albums since 1997. If you're 

a fan — and why wouldn't you 
be? — there's not much to add to 
your knowledge of her wonder- 
fully world-weary and substantial 
vocal ability. If you're a new fan, 
then this is a mandatory starting 
point. As the title suggests, there 
are shades a-plenty, from her 


opening accordion fired rockabilly 


roots (Strength, Hope And Love), 
to the traditional folk of Jean 
Richie (The L&N Don't Stop Here 
Anymore), to the pure alt.country 


chimes of Gurlf Morlix (Falling of 


the Face of the World), to lovely 
cowboy crooning and yodeling 
(Living In The Past With You), 
to joyful gospel strains (Be Your 
Own Light). 

The more contemplative 
approach to the Richie classic 
highlights a restrained anger in 
her expressive, “Oh, god, I wish 


the grass would change to money 


Linda McRae 


/ And those green backs would 


fill my pockets once more." Then 


again, she consistently delivers 
with powerful restraint. 
Well-paced from start to finish, 
Fifty Shades of Red is a sterling 
compilation of McRae's adventur- 
ous work. 
— By Samantha Power 


Wicked (Independent) 


DEXRSREIMAES This 
hard-working 


M foursome have 
y V grown their 
WT" fan base the 
hard way — by touring tirelessly 
and giving the people what they 
want: hard-hitting blues with a 
side of rockabilly-based jive that 
feeds off classic '50s and '60s 
fare, carefully re-created to suit 
their skill base. What they may not 
have in finesse they make up for in 


raw enthusiasm and, as proven on 
songs like the homegrown instru- 
mental Boone's Bounce, they've 
grown in their playing abilities in 
leaps and bounds. The fact that 
11 of 13 compositions are their 
own also underlines their business 
smarts, especially in light of the 
quality of the end product. As 
always, Jon Wong's inimitable sax 
works overtime and locks in the 
timeframe while guitarist Emily 
Burgess's less-is-more approach 
speaks to her tasteful talents. The 
high-torque rhythm section of 
drummer/singer Lindsay Beaver 
and bassist Mike Archer could 
power a small town. Their only 
downfall, in this writer's opinion, 
is Beaver's tendency to overreach 
her vocal abilities and scream 
her way through so much of their 
high-speed material. The band's 
energy is undeniable but it's the 
quieter material that shines the 
brightest. 

— By Eric G. Thom 


A Great Night on the Lash (Live in Italy) 


(Whisky Devil Records) 


If, while 
horribly drunk, 
you like 
listening to the 
sound of some- 
one who is equally inebriated 
and dressed from head to foot 
in cutlery attempting futilely to 
escape from an empty dumpster 
(whilst shouting incomprehensibly 
at a gathering of rowdy Italians) 
then you will enjoy this savagely 
unamusing record. 

— By Tim Readman 


The 24th Street Wailers 
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Daredevil (Outside Music) 

Following 
the success of 
his 2014 Juno 
award-winning 


= album Valley- 
wart, Justin Rutledge, with his 
ixth release Daredevil, has hipped 
ip. One might say that covering 
ng from the iconic Canadian 
and The Tragically Hip 
be challenging but to do 10 
ne would have to say that 
Herculean or, dare I say, 
it of a daredevil. 
ut Rutledge pulls it off 
n spades! Daredevil is not a 
llection of Hip covers but is a 
mage to The Tragically Hip. 
cusing on the their period from 
oad Apples through to Phantom 
Power, balancing between the 
assics Grace, Too, Courage, and 
Fiddler's Green and lesser-known 
songs Springtime In Vienna and 
Put It Off. As with Valleyheart, 
Rutledge’s distinctively heart- 


warming voice and deft but artful 
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instrumentation has brought a 
renewed life to these Canadian 
rock classics by reworking them, 
and at times into mere whispers. 
Rutledge’s interpretation and 
ownership of these rock songs 
is nothing less than spectacular! 
Daredevil is a feat worthy of many 
listens! 

— By Phil Harries 


Bitter is the New Sweet (Independent) 

Orit Shi- 
moni is one 
of a gazillion 
young singer/ 
songwriters, 
eternally on the road, playing 
coffee shops, bars, house concerts, 
and hoping they'll have a bigger 
following the next time through 
town. This disc, her fourth, just 
might get more people to notice 
Shimoni, and lead to better gigs. 

She has created a tasty melange 
of soft jazz, folk, and country 
tunes that pull on the heart strings 
with lots of broken promises, 


wrongdoing, and rejection. Shimo- 
ni is no romantic, and that’s fine. A 
couple of standouts include Let's 
Get Persecuted, a rather omi- 
nous-sounding tango that came to 
Shimoni, who is part-Israeli, after 
a chat with a First Nations friend. 
Good Guy With Demons is about a 
woman trying to make excuses for 
an abusive partner. 

The backup musicians more than 
do justice to the songs. With trum- 
pet, flugelhorn, piano, and guitar, 
the album has a nice swing to it. 
Hopefully Shimoni’s career will 
soon reach a stage where she can 
afford to tour with this combo. 

— By Mike Sadava 


The World Outside (Independent) 


There’s 
MASA] something so 
HORLDROUTSIDE completely 

i restful about 

Mark Harri- 


son's approach to music. Adopting 
a laid back, rural sound that fuses 
equal parts traditional folk to 


the sort of earthy, country blu; 
that John Mayall was dishing | 
out back in the late '60s, it's t| 
aural equivalent of a sunny da) 
a breeze-fuelled hammock ani 
tall, cool glass of fresh-squee:| 
lemonade. All original materi: 
Harrison surrounds himself w| 
like-minded players who emb, 
lish his lead vocals with a flur 
complementary instrumentatic 
mandolin, an assembly of larg 
acoustic guitars, banjo, harp, 

flute, keys, and the warm embi 
of an inventive rhythm sectiot 
Each song is a carefully arran, 
revelation, Harrison's occasio. 
thin vocals augmented by the | 
erosity with which the enseml 
makes individual contribution 

From the buoyant chorus of 

Long Gone Mile with its “gol 
the country” flute to the powe 
New Orleans-inspired treatme 
of Your Second Line with its 

propulsive percussion and dri’ 
harmonies, each outing is unit 
Adding the authoritative vocal 
of folk dynamo Josienne Clar) 
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WAKEFIELD, QC: June 5, The Blacksheep Ini 
MONTREAL, QC: July 6, Le Divan Orange 
PORT MOODY, BC: July 13-17, REO Songwriters Retreat 
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CALGARY, ON: July 22-17, Calgary Folk Festival 4 
Songwriting Boot Camp) 


NEW ALBUM 
TROUBLE & LOVE 
IN STORES JUNE 10 


SIX SHOOTER RECORDS 


JARY GA 


| 
| 
| 


huld’ve been a backfire, her 
|bust sound potentially overpow- 
ling all others, yet she’s woven 
Ite the whole like a favourite 
Ibric. Standout tracks include 

e hypnotic Big Mary's House, 
hus. thanks to Ed Hopwood’s 


'rcussive twists and Al Greener's 


hugga-chugga' harpwork, grows 
h elaborate groove all its own. 
llarke's lead on Not All Right 
loves to be an elegant departure, 
it stays within the confines of 
luctus stringband-oriented 
:rspective. The mellow sleeper 
bng Long Way To Go features 


\perb harmonies (Harrison/ 


larke) against a lush backdrop 

| mandolin. A brave, satisfying 
id most subtle release, Harrison's 
ird. 

| By Eric G. Thom 

| 

ioseph Kabasele 

| Grand Kallé: His Life, His Music (Sterns) 
Congolese 
music is char- 
acterized by 
sweet melo- 


dies and Latin 
| ythms. Kabasele gave birth 
that sound. This two-CD set 
flects the enormous influence 

: had at home and throughout 
frica. Determined to create a 
m-colonial style, Kallé, as he 
‘came known, formed African 


zz in 1953 and began incorpo- 
ting Afro-Cuban styles such as 

e rumba and cha-cha, giving 

em a distinctly Congolese spin. 
ver the next 15 years, Kallé’s 
ind— which featured big names 
ch as guitarist Dr. Nico, saxo- 
ionist Manu Dibango, and singer 
chereau—recorded hundreds 
popular recordings. Many are 
cluded here, including Baila, 
'asting Kallé's appealing tenor 
cals, and Table Ronde, with its 
scading guitars. The collection 
so offers topical songs like 
irrefour Addis Ababa, a rumba 
ritten for 1966's Organization of 
‘rican Unity conference in which 
allé sings the names of all 38 
ember states, and /ndependence 
1a Cha, which ushered in Patrice 
imumba as the leader, albeit 


briefly, of a democratic Congo. 
This is essential listening for any 
world music fan. As Ken Braun 
writes in his excellent liner notes, 
Kallé provided nothing less than 
the soundtrack for a revolution. 

— By Nicholas Jennings 


Joe Louis Walker 
Hornet's Nest (Alligator Records) 

There have 
been a few Joe 
Louis Walkers 
as he's evolved 


SOELOUISWAIRER 


through varying 
degrees of soul, gospel, and blues. 
His Alligator output reveals a man 
revelling in his new-found, highly 
prolific comfort zone. Working in 
conjunction with talented writer/ 
player/producer Tom Hambridge, 
Hornet's Nest is abuzz with 
blistering blues-rock and a few 
surprises, mostly originals and 
Hambridge co-writes. As the title 
track snarls with feral, hard-rock- 
ing ferocity, it’s countered by the 
mediocre soul of All I Wanted 

To Do, despite the contributions 
of sturdy B3 and the Muscle 
Shoals horns. This slight misstep 
is resolved with the next three, 
over-the-top powerhouse tracks: 
the swampy, evocative As the 

Sun Goes Down, the slick, if not 
hilarious, fun Stick a Fork In Me, 
and the churched-up, rock'n'roll 
of Don't Let Go, complete with 

an all-male gospel chorus and the 
dizzying B3 skills of wunderkind 
Reese Wynans. The odd inclusion 
of a '60s, pop-sounding cover of 
the Stones’ Ride On, Baby— as 
Walker’s vocal channels Graham 
Parker—is matched to his cover 
of Soul City, as Walker get his 

Sly on, throwing in everything 
but the kitchen sink. The quirky 
Hambridge composition Not In 
Kansas Anymore might just be one 
of the best rock songs ever with 
its distinctive Won't Get Fooled 
Again organ part, yet it pales when 
Walker (with second guitarist Rob 
McNelley) pulls out the stops 

on the dirty blues of Ramblin’ 
Soul, with its wicked-toned slide 
guitar, summoning Paul Kossoff 
and Dickie Betts, as Hambridge 


tackles Max Middleton. 

Oh sure, blues purists may whine 
and fans of Walker’s more soulful 
self may lament his fall into rock 
but they'll be gone by morning 
while this party carries on into the 
next day. Any questions? 

— By Eric G. Thom 


Johnny Cash 

Out Among the Stars (Legacy) 

"CA Admittedly 
the posthumous 
releases haven't 
been as bad 

as I predicted 
back in 2003 when the Man in 
Black passed on. Nor have they 
been as terrible; that might be 
because they've been very careful 
to weed out the chaff from Cash's 
considerable backlog of unre- 
leased songs, or it may be that, 
like everyone else, the shadow 

he cast enveloped me as much as 
anyone else, and time has sweet- 
ened his lesser efforts. Out Among 
the Stars certainly seems to be a 
lesser effort, a record shelved in 

a decade (the mid-' 80s) when he 
was floundering somewhat, but it 
doesn't have that feel. 

If this was the actual sequenc- 
ing of the album it would have 
stuck out in that era; the title 
track is pure hard-luck outlaw 
mythologizing, the honky-tonk 
duet with Waylon Jennings on 
I'm Moving On as far from the 
pop-country that was then taking 
over the country stations. / Came 
To Believe rolls on Floyd Cram- 


er-ish piano and pads of whatever 
remains of the original Billy 
Sherrill production. Definitely an 
out-of-time record, then and now, 
and much of it doesn't have the 
resonance of his later years, but 
the stately voice still ghosts along 
like nobody else's before or since. 
— By Tom Murray 


Jolie Holland 


Wine Dark Sea (Anti) 


From track 
one, Jolie Hol- 
land pulls you 
into the warmth 
of a heavy bass, 
her raspy voice wraps around you 
and the drums pick up to carry you 
along. A founding member of the 
Be Good Tanyas, Holland moves 
away from her more twangy roots 
to try out some heavier, grungey 
experiments. On and On is an 
appropriate name for her first 
track, which stays heavy, while the 
drum beat thrums forward with a 


A Holland 
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noisy electric guitar. She takes us 
into the more smoky and almost 
jazz-based First Sign of Spring. I 
Thought It Was the Moon provides 
the album’s ballad with a simple 
refrain over the atmospheric guitar 
and, as the liner notes describe, 
Eno-like effects. The entire 
album skips between faster-paced 
thrumming and dirty guitar work 
on tracks that highlight her ability 
to rock with her refined, warbled 
jazz vocals. 

— By Samantha Power 


Brandon Isaak 
Here on Earth (Independent) 

Brandon 
Isaak gives a 
clinic here on 
just how deep 
and varied the 
well called acoustic blues can be. 

Backed by his formidable finger 
picking and gritty harmonica, the 
Whitehorse bluesman known as 


Yukon Slim throws in elements 
of ragtime, gospel, funk, and pure 
Delta blues into this gumbo of 13 
original songs. Isaak also uses 
his voice to great effect, going 
from a Howling Wolf growl to a 
wistful croon, while his songs of 
love, betrayal, and redemption are 
thoughtful. 

Production by his brother Chris 
(not THAT Chris Isaak) is taste- 
fully spare. His former Twisters 
band mate, Keith Picot, provides 
a great groove on upright bass, 
while other guests such as Daniel 
Lapp on fiddle and cornet and Ed 
White on drums, provide icing 
on the cake to a few tracks. Isaak 
has been compared to Eric Bibb, 
which isn’t far off the mark. 

— By Mike Sadava 


Allman Brothers Band 
Play All Night: Live at the Beacon Theatre, 
1992 (Legacy) 


Lord, but 
those boys can 
actually do 
it. Play, that 
is, and even 
if they’ve been relegated to jam 
band pioneer status and oldies 
performers, they never seemed to 


lose track of who they are. At 
on the live albums, where the! 
balance songcraft with impro) 
sational flights of fancy so nic 
let’s not get into the intermitte 
studio efforts. This 1992 effoi 
has to rank with their best, a s 
convergence of members (Dic 
Betts and Allen Woody still ir 
the band, Greg Allman back t 
relative normalcy) and renew 
interest from the jam band crc 
Warren Haynes does a fine j 
of working with Betts on the | 
intertwining guitar work that | 
Betts and Duane Allman were 
noted for, and their performar 
sparkle; you can’t tell that the 
been slogging through Whipp. 
Post and In Memory of me | 
Reed since time immemorial. | 
rhythm section is hot, Allman 
sings with a purpose, and the | 
future seems to beckon. Exce] 
doesn't; both Haynes and cun 
guitarist Derek Trucks are pac 
it in soon, and Greg Allman h 
announced that the band will 
be leaving the road after. Still 
there'll be endless releases of 
mementoes to sustain the faitl 
and hopefully they'll be of the 
same quality as this one. | 
— By Tom Murray 


John Gorka 

bright side of down (Red House Records) 
Since 19¢ 

12 albums 

counting. J 

Gorka deli 

again. Thei 


reason he has lasted. There's ¢ 
son he makes you feel lucky t 
you put on the CD and listene 
The reason: he’s damn good a 
what he has chosen to do with 
life. And we’re lucky to go ak 
with the rides he takes us on. | 
bright side of down is anoth 
gem polished and proudly dis 
played by this New Jersey na 
Eleven new songs and one gr 
cover of Bill Morrissey's She! 
That Kind of Mystery. | 
It starts with a great tune, Hi 
Up in Mason City — “waitin’ | 


the roads to clear / second da 
| 
a blizzard and winter’s not evi 


bre”. Mason City was where 
uddy Holly and the Big Bopper 
nould have holed up in rather 
an taking off that day in 1959. 


In the poignant High Horse: 


| 


the neighbourhood' s gone quiet 
ince the good jobs went south or 
raight through to China / now 
ls fingers to mouth". 

There's not a bum tune in the 
inch and this release just sets 

le reputation he has built in even 


ironger cement. He's a good ’un 


ad he still delivers the songwrit- 
‚g goods better than most. 

|- By les siemieniuk 

| 

‘he Holmes Brothers 
| otherhood (Alligator) 

Gu €— Brotherhood 
is the Holmes 
Brothers’ 

12th album, 

; following Feed 
!y Soul, released in 2010. This 
\ospel-influenced R&B trio, 
\iginally from Christchurch, 

‘A, features Wendell Holmes on 


ititar, piano, and vocals, Sherman 

[olmes on bass and vocals, and 

bpsy Dixon on drums and vocals. 

‘endell and Sherman both con- 

| bute new songs to the album. 
otherhood is their bluesiest 

dum to date, including eight 

olmes Brothers originals and six 

| vers starting with J Stayed at the 

[rty (too long) and ending with 

| R&B-laced Amazing Grace. 

pe instrumentation ranges from 

| plugged acoustic to roadhouse 

»ctric. As always, the Holmes 

[others put on a good show and 

kB fans will thoroughly enjoy 

|? album. 

i- By Gene Wilburn 

| 

jobert Sarazin Blake 

ibt Sarazin Blake (same Room Records) 
Where has 

this guy been 

all my life? 

Robert Sarazin 

| Blake has been 

cording and touring since around 


[00 but somehow remains 


| A 5 ~ 
| scure on this side of the border. 
D 


msider me a new convert to one 
the best songwriters I’ve heard 


DL 


| 
| 
| 
| 


in quite a while. 

Sarazin Blake has released a 
gem of a disc bursting with sto- 
ries, images, and great lines: the 
winter in New York, when a group 
of folksingers all try to write a 
“hummer” that everyone else 
would cover, the things he learned 
from his grandma, including how 
to drink manhattans, recounting 
the day a sister joined the army, 
sending his mother’s heart “down 
an ancient well,” a personal 21st 
century antiwar song. 

My favourite is Joy, a tale about 
a distraught, abused, alcoholic 
housewife, with a “sink full of 
dishes and the trash hanging out 
/ Leaning over the toilet spilling 
your guts out”. 

With a great sense of melody, 


i Officiurn, 
tune, Ohi 


© 
Robert Sarazin Blake 


and minimalist production that 
has the right amount of backup to 
bring out the songs, this disc will 
appeal to anyone who appreciates 
great songwriting. 

— By Mike Sadava 


Seldom Scene 
Long Time (Smithsonian) 

Since the 
band first 
formed in the 
early 1970s, 
everything 
about the Seldom Scene has been 


reluctant. Starting out as a weekly 
jam, they were asked to perform, 
which lead them ultimately to the 
Birchmere Music Hall in Alexan- 
dria, VA, where their shows be- 
came the stuff of legend. Emmy- 
lou Harris has talked about seeing 


the band at the Birchmere. Indeed, 


anyone who attended those shows 
seems, invariably, to discuss it 

as one of the high points of their 
lives. Still, all the members kept 
their day jobs—Ben Eldridge was 
a mathematician, John Starling 
was a medical doctor, Tom Gray 
was a cartographer for National 
Geographic magazine. 

The band was popular because 
of the level of musicianship but 
also because of their approach to 
the music. While they didn’t stray 
too far from the traditional sounds 
of bluegrass, they burnished it a 
bit, taking off some of the rough 


The Holmes Brothers 


edges, including the high piercing 
tenor, and toning down the vocal 
accents. 

They also cast a much wider 
net when finding material. When 
they started, bluegrass bands 
were invariably playing songs 
about cabins and mountains. The 
Seldom Scene added pop songs, 
rock songs, including material 
from James Taylor, Bob Dylan, 
and even Elton John. As such, the 
band became, as much as anyone, 
the very definition of second-gen- 
eration bluegrass music. 

Their latest release, Long Time, 
feels like a bit of a swan song, and 
while it may not prove to be, it 
gains much of its strength through 
looking back and documenting 
the band’s legendary career. Some 
members have come and gone, 
though most make appearances 
here. Emmylou Harris sings on 
Hickory Wind, a song that also 
came out of the Washington scene 
and on which, as a member of 
Gram Parsons’s band, Harris be- 
gan to make her mark as a singer. 

The album also surveys, all with 
entirely new arrangements and 
recordings, the range of material 
for which the Scene has been 
known. Bob Dylan’s It’s All Over 
Now Baby Blue sits comfortably 
alongside John Prine’s Paradise 
and Bill Monroe’s Little Georgia 
Rose. The playing, the harmonies, 
the precise arrangements remain 
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20th Anniversary Celebration 
July 3 - 6, 2014 


Victoria Park, London, DINE Canada 


our 


4Square (UK) * Estella em (Cub/Netherlands) * Cheikh Sidi Bemol (Algeria) 
Comas (Ireland/Belgium/USA) * Conjunto Chappottin y Sus Estrellas (Cuba) 


| Da Cruz (Brazil/Switzerland) * El Gremio (Chile) * Escalandrum (Argentina) 
Geomungo Factory (South Korea) * Kakana (Mozambique) 
Kongero (Sweden) * Ricardo Lemvo & Makina Loca (USA) * Mokoomba (Zimbabwe) 
Plena Libre (Puerto Rico) * Jaime Rodriguez Band (Colombia/Netherlands) 
SOM BIT (Mexico) * Tumbao Bravo (USA) * Beto Jamaica Rey Vallenato (Colombia) 


COLITE 


Canadian- based Guest Artists & Cultures/Styles Represented 


Delhi 2 Dublin (Bhangra/Celtic/Dub) * Five Alarm Funk (Afrofunk/Party Groove) 
Jaron Freeman-Fox & The Opposite of Everything (New Trad/World mashup) 
Lorraine Klaasen (South African) * Lazo (Dominican/Reggae) 

Lemon Bucket Orchestra (Balkan/Klezmer/Gypsy/Punk) 

Les Poules à Colin (Trad Québécois Folk) 

Le Vent du Nord (Trad Québécois Folk) * Manteca (Jazz/World Orchestra) 
Joel Miller & Honeycomb (Jazz/Latin) * Orchid Ensemble (Chinese & beyond) 
KC Roberts & The Live Revolution (Funk/Jazz/Rock/Urban) 

Sagapool (Gypsy/Klezmer/Celtic/Ska/Latin/Folk) 

Samba Squad (Brazilian Percussion) * Vox Sambou (Haitian/Global Hip-Hop) 

Dave Young/Terry Promane Octet (Jazz) 
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impressive and inspiring. It’s an 
important recording, and there is 
some music history wrapped up 
in all this, but more important, the 
album stands alone as a thorough- 
ly enjoyable and uplifting one. 
The liner notes, for geeks like me 
who love that kind of thing, are 
extensive and well written. It’s 
worth seeking out the hard copy of 
this one. 

— By Glen Herbert 


Ceol Cara 


Friends of the Riverside Community College 


(Independent) 


Guelph, On- 
tario’s Riverside 
College is a 
community of 
students and 
teachers who are dedicated to pro- 
moting and preserving traditional 
Irish and Scottish music and lan- 
guage. Dozens of performers have 
been part of Riverside, serving 
as instructors, workshop leaders, 
and ceilidh musicians. Hundreds 
of students have learned the joy 
of being part of a folk music com- 
munity. Ceol Cara is Gaelic for 
music friend and this CD features 
the friends of the college playing 
traditional Irish and Scottish music. 
Among them are musicians and 
faculty from the college, includ- 
ing North Atlantic Drift, The Log 
Drivers, Bob MacLean, and Kitty’s 
Rambles. Ceol Cara was compiled 
to celebrate a decade of Celtic 
music at Riverside. It’s a wonder- 
fully varied collection of songs and 
tunes and as good a compilation of 
all that’s good in Celtic music as 
you'd care to find. 

— By Tim Readman 


Kathy Kallick 
Cut to the Chase (Live Oak Records) 

OK, let’s “cut 
to the chase” 
here. Kathy 
Kallick has 
made a fine al- 
bum but her collaborations on three 
songs with English songwriter 
Clive Gregson are on another level. 

Kallick is a veteran of the Bay 
Area bluegrass scene but there isn’t 


a whole lotta bluegrass going ( 
here. With a great cast of most 
ly acoustic musicians, with the 
exception of pedal steel legenc 
Bobby Black of Commander C 
her songs are up to the usual h 
standard. 

But the three tunes she co- 
wrote with Gregson are just pl, 
astounding, not only in melodi 
terms but also in lyrical terms. 
Franco’s Spain, which won't 
covered by bluegrass bands, i 
haunting tale of a young wom: 
touring Spain when the fascist 
regime of Francisco Franco vw 
overthrown. The title song of t 
disc is about rebuffing a picku! 
attempt in a Seattle dive bar ar 
comes complete with a long, | 
amazing solo by John Reischn 
and the repeated line, “Get the 
away from me” . Time Travelle 
Wife, likely inspired by the coi 
ing novel by Audrey Niffeneg; 


slides seamlessly between key | 
Altogether, this album proves | 
unlikely collaborators can mak 
magic. 

— By Mike Sadava 


Jake lan | 
It Don't Really Matter Anymore m 

Great mu: 
stuff's brew 
in' in Alber 
Recently I” 
become ino 
dinately fond of the new work 
100 Mile House, T Buckley, tt 
Coal Creek Boys, Rueben and 
Dark, Matt Patershuk, Joe Nol 
and Boreal Sons. The wells he 
in Albertee are overflowing an 


new gusher of sweet water joil 
the flow is Edmonton-based Je 
Jan. 

With his fifth album since 2 
and his conversion from the p 
scene, Northern Alberta’s Jak 
has hit the jackpot with /t Do 
Really Matter Anymore. Ten g 
songs and stories about livin’ 
Alberta advantage. Jake has t 
juice of a great songwriter: 

“I gotta trailer out by Hiller 
/ it’s kinda sinkin in the front/ 
Annie went away / she went to} 
live with a rich guy down sout 


enny had a walk that was louder 
ran the hole in muffler of the ’68 
Malibu". 


With producer Shuyler Jansen, 


ike has assembled a sterling 
roup of musicians, including 
*rimiah McDade and Paul Rigby, 
) swaddle his songs in lovely, 
'raight-forward arrangements 

‘ith deft touches of accordion, 
randolin, banjo, and very tasteful 
ide guitar. 

| This album is a winner and I 
an’t wait to see more of Jake Ian 
i the near future. 

| By les siemieniuk 


yunterfeiters Blues (New West) 

Albertan, 
rancher, farmer, 
and former 
Smalls front 
man Corb 
lund travelled to legendary Sun 
tudios in Memphis to record 
newest album. It might be 
is surroundings but Corb goes 
ill country — heavy, twangy and 
"obably pretty great to get your 


vo-step onto. The album is a 


ollection of previously released 
acks such as Five Dollar Bill 
id Hurtin' Albertan. The tracks 


‘e faster, perhaps because of the 


| 
| 


pid paced two-day recording 
sion, and have more weight 

| them. But maybe they picked 

? some of the energy in the aura 
ft by Elvis, tracks such as Big 
utch Bass Bull Fiddle move with 


the early step and swing pace of a 
track like Presley's Don't Be Cruel 
if it became country. 

The entire album moves with 
the energy gained from recording 
live off the floor. It's a throwback 
to fast-paced classic country and 
a well-crafted, expertly played 
album to boot. 

— By Samantha Power 


Bob Dylan: The Thirtieth Anniversary 


Concert Celebration 


(Columbia/Legacy) 


Considering it 
was just anoth- 
er opportunity 
to squeeze out 
bucks from 
Dylan's then diminishing audience 
(this was released in 1992, just a 
year after the forgettable Under 
the Red Sky) this two-CD concert 
compilation of fellow performers 
performing his songs actually 
has some decent moments. We'll 
forget John Mellencamp's over- 
wrought take on Like a Rolling 
Stone, thanks, but who knew 
that old grump Lou Reed (with 
Booker T and crew) could pull off 
such a scathing take on Foot of 
Pride? Or that The O'Jays would 
slice straight through the heart of 


Emotionally Yours? Greenwich 


Village peers The Clancy Brothers 
do a fine job on When the Ship 
Comes In, Willie Nelson satisfies 
with What Was It You Wanted, 
Eddie Vedder and Mike McCready 
of Pearl Jam do not on Masters 
of War. Certainly not an essential 
purchase but better than you'd 
expect. 

— By Tom Murray 


Stranger (Independent) 

You can see 
why, when 
they original- 
ly met more 

t than 10 years 
ago, solo artists Andrea Ramolo 
and Cindy Doire thought they 
should combine their talents into 
a duo. Apart from having similar 


interests in music and songwriting, 


their voices blend together better 
than many actual sisters. That kind 
of sweet soaring mixture is rare. 
This disc is a remixed re-release 
of their 2012 debut recorded by 
Stew Crookes, who’s worked with 
the likes of Hawksley Workman 
and Doug Paisley, and their voices 
have never sounded better. The 
obvious single is Aching Heart, 
which already spent several weeks 
in CBC Radio 2’s Top 20 charts, 
but there are several other con- 


tenders for the listener’s attention 
including Never To Be Found, one 
of two numbers co-written with 
violin player Sara Fitzpatrick, or 
the punchy Wildfire. All the back- 
up players contribute to the sound, 
especially producer Crookes and 
Montreal-born, Alberta-raised 
guitarist Greg Cockerill. A 
French-language version of the 
single Mon Coeur Se Brise is also 
included on this re-release and 
should extend their reach into 
Quebec and beyond. The entire 
disc has the rumbling momentum 
of a 10-pin bowling ball rolling 
inexorably towards a strike. These 
girls will scatter the pins far and 
wide. 


— By Barry Hammond 


St. Louis Times: Songs From and About St. 


Louis (Black Hen) 


I originally 
grimaced at 
the prospect of 
hearing, once 
again, the tired 
and oft over-played St. Louis 
blues and jazz as designated by 
the merging of the Mississippi 
and Missouri rivers. However, in 
the capable hands of The Simmer 
Twins— Steve Dawson and Jim 
Byrnes—fresh life has been blown 
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into this well-chosen selection 
with their usual, consistent style. 
The fact that Byrnes originates 
from the area makes each song 
choice a personal journey and, as 
is quickly evident, the man loves 
the music. He’s also got the laid 
back vocal strengths to lock in on 
each song, offsetting the some- 
times overly precise Dawson, 
making the perfect marriage of 
feel and groove to stunning musi- 
cianship. 

From the tight arrangement of 
Albert King’s J Get Evil with its 
slick horns, great guitar, meaty 
harmonica (John Hammond), and 
fat B3, this album is no dusty 
tribute. To reinvigorate Chuck 
Berry’s Nadine is no simple task 
but the combination of Byrnes’s 
gravel-throated caress and Daw- 
son's crafty use of pedal steel 
rails it. The wisdom of pitting 
ihe fun-loving Byrnes against 
he sassy Colleen Rennison in a 
rousing cover of the Fontella Bass/ 
Bobby McLure hit You’ll Miss Me 


+ FESTIVAL 


Ir support of the 


CHILDREN 16 AND UNDER ADMITTED 
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(When I’m Gone) proves to be as 
fun as it is inspirational. 
— By Eric G. Thom 


Jim Serediak 
Angels Behold (Forest Choir Music) 

The sounds 
on this disc, 
both songs and 
instrumentals, 
remind the lis- 
tener of nothing so much, perhaps, 
as early Bruce Cockburn. There’s 
a worshipful, hallowed feeling of 
grace and the awe and wonder of 
nature that seems to echo those 
more naive and innocent times and 
seems out of synch with and hard 
to sustain in these more cynical 
urban times. Serediak’s playing 
is sincere, though, with an airy, 
suspended finger-picking style that 
also evokes some of Cockburn and 
is backed up by atmospheric work 
by Jamie Philp on various electric 
guitars and John Towill’s bass. 

Serediak is an Albertan, a grad- 
uate of the Grant MacEwan music 


program, and has released several 
previous discs: Some Kind of Di- 
vine Circle (1995), The Transcen- 
dent Sky (2007), On Nature's Edge 
(2009), and Image & Reflection 
(2010). The lyrics are pretty basic. 
“A three deer silhouette" , is about 
as poetic and out there as he gets 
but the atmosphere works on you 
the more you listen and the grace- 
ful mood is achieved. 

— By Barry Hammond 


Keiffer Mclean 
Drama in the Attic (SaskMusic) 

Keiffer Mc- 
lean, a 20-year- 
old Regina 
man, has re- 

"M leased his first 
full- length AUN Drama in the 
Attic, a brilliant debut from this 
young Saskatchewan youth wise 
beyond his years. Mclean began 
writing songs in his mid-teens and 
released a seven-song, self-titled 
EP that resulted in a nomination in 
the Young Performer of the Year 


category at the 2013 Canadian 
Folk Music Awards. Drama in 
the Attic is a beautiful, subdue 
11-song narrative, rich with ve 
and instrumental textures blen 
blues, folk, and Latin melodie) 
Drama in the Attic has a caref | 
and cheery feel throughout. Ji 
Turkey is a bright, jaunty, alm 
Cubanesque song, with its bea 
ful horn and guitar arrangemei 
Headful of Diamonds is a play! 
buoyant song of unrequited lo 
with whimsical rhythmic beats 
Drama in the Attic is a wonder 
ly delightful listen. | 

— By Phil Harries | 


Dave McCann | 
and the Firehearts 

Circle of Light (Independent) | 
McCann | 
makes a stri 


DAVE MCCAMM AMD THE FIREHEARTS 


return on hi 
fifth studio. 
album. He { 
embraces the influence of alt-r 
collaborator Leeroy Stagger at 
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ircle of Light is more a mix 
‘fuzzy, heavier guitar with 
icCann's more traditional twang. 
's a combination that is handled 
:ftly and results in an engaging 
id comprehensive album. His 


ingwriting upholds his country 
ots, and tracks such as Beautiful 
b exhibit that rambling twang 
ith lyrics that make you want 

get out on the highway to see 
here that country road takes you. 
leads right into the new fuzzier, 
'avier rock sound in Can't Have 
| All that McCann has taken on. 
he entire album is a demon- 
ration of McCann taking full 
lvantage of the collaborations 
ith rock and country heavy- 


eights such as Stagger and Will 
imbrough to expand on solid 
ngwriting, while maintaining an 
pnest country heart. 


|- By Samantha Power 


T 


ive At 10: The 10th Anniversary Concert 


| mpass Records) 


This wonder- 
ful recording 
celebrates the 
10th birthday 
of County 
ntrim’s Beoga and a happy 
casion it is for sure! There are 


| 


ngs and tuneage from their four 
'evious albums, embellished 

| stellar playing from a host of 
ests including Lunasa's Trevor 
itchinson on bass, Martin 

“Neill on drums, and Niall Valle- 
| on concertina. This is a deluxe 
ickage with more than 20 tracks 
d an accompanying DVD and it 
ows off Beoga’s talented lineup 


to the full. The DVD features a 


fine concert and tons of extra stuff, 


including bits of Beoga’s live de- 
but and some fly-on-the-wall tour 
footage. As usual, there’s plenty 
of music from the Irish tradition 
as well as tastes of tango, jazz, 
swing, and plenty more besides. 
This is a perfect place to start if 
you haven’t caught on yet. If you 
have, you are probably just about 
to head out to the record shop, or 
to buy the download. 

— By Tim Readman 


XO 15 Ans d’Age (Les Tireux d’Roches) 
Les Data Les Tireux 
d’Roches (rock 
throwers in 
English) are a 
Quebec band 


steeped in traditional music but 


with a gift for transforming it into 
an engaging modern delivery with 
echoes of cabaret. XO 15 Ans 
d'Áge, their fifth album, released 
in 2013, celebrates their 15th 
anniversary as a band. 

The quintet includes Denis 
Masse (storytelling, accordion, 
vocals), Dominic Lemieux (guitar, 
Irish bouzouki, banjo, vocals), 
Pascal (Per) Veillette (harmonica, 
foot-tapping, vocals), Luc Murphy 
(flute, sax, clarinet) and David 
Robert (percussion, vocals). 

The album includes delightful 
instrumental work and a gener- 
ous portion of call-and-response 
lyrics. Among the songs on the 
album are Ben des mots, Tirelire, 
Changer d'air, La Gatineau, Le 
pont de Québec, and Snowbird 
(definitely not the same song Anne 


S Tireaux d'Roches 


r 


Murray sings). It’s impossible 
to sit still while listening to the 
album. At a minimum, you ll be 
tapping your feet and your feet 
may decide they really need to get 
up and dance. If the album were 
to be summed up in one word, it 
would be infectious. If you enjoy 
the joie de vivre of Québécois 
music, you'll thoroughly enjoy XO 
15 Ans d'Áge. 

— By Gene Wilburn 


After the Swithering (Timber Records) 

. Originally 
from the west 
coast of Scot- 


land but living 
Porri semini for years in 
London, Bob Wood is a singer and 
finger-style guitarist and this is his 
second release. It is a collection 

of contemporary and traditional 
songs, and pipe, harp, and other 
tunes played on guitar. Bob has 
been playing around the folk clubs 
in the U.K. for years and is known 
for his work with Benny Gallagher 


(formerly with McGuinness Flint 
and Gallagher & Lyle). This is 
straight-ahead stuff that is largely 
unadorned and all the better for its 
simplicity. Swithering is a Scots 
expression that means trying to 
decide between two options. I as- 
sume in Bob’s case he was trying 
to decide whether to do this record 
or not. I, for one, am glad he did. 
— By Tim Readman 


Walls and Fences (HUG Music) 

Rae Billing’s 
voice has been 
described 

as “wearily 
sensual”. That 
description seems appropriate 

on this latest disc. The former 

lead singer and songwriter of the 
Toronto alt-country band Crybaby, 
whose 1996 disc, Paintings, 
received quite a bit of praise, has 
since put out a self-titled solo 
record in 2001 and Blue Black 
Night in 2008. Backed by her band 
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with Matt Coleman on violin, 
Andrew Aldridge on electric 


guitar, K. Michael Hickey on bass, 


Nick Burson on drums, Ed Roth 
on accordion and organ, and pro- 
ducer Michael J. Birthelmer (who 
scored with his own disc of songs 
about the Civil War, The Grand 
Review, in 2007) working piano 
and guitars. Billing and the boys 
rock and romp through a 12- song 
set as though she was a Canadian 
Lucinda Williams, which might be 
another valid comparison. 

— By Barry Hammond 


Rotten Tooth (Busted Flat) 

C Ottawa’s 
Brock Zeman 
has more than 
a few miles on 


PA 
$ è BROCKZEMAN 


him, based on 
a is prolific output of 10 albums 
to-date —the fact that I’ve not 
heard of him is my loss. This 
is a great record, albeit slightly 
schizophrenic in its makeup. I’m 
certain Zeman grows weary of the 
comparison but Tom Waits seems 
to be his particular church, adding 
an additional element of gruff- 
ness, if you can believe that to be 
possible. Zeman’s core strength 
is, however, his ability to craft a 
song— 11 sturdy originals running 
the gamut of punk-inspired blues 
(Rotten Tooth) to a more elegant, 
strings-backed Day Before To- 
morrow (sounding not unlike Axl 
Rose, on occasion); a thoughtful, 
cello-charged Don't Forget To 
Grow Old to a gritty, powerful, 
Jagger-esque Where Words Mean 
Nothing At All —atop a melody 
that won't quit. There are a few 
tracks where some notes go astray 
but, all-in-all, this is a flawless 
release covering a lot of ground. 
— By Eric G. Thom 


For Kinga and Toy (Ground Swell) 

za The Stan- 
fields, anchored 
by lead vocalist 
Jon Landry, are 
À an award-win- 
ning NOS S working-class 


^ 


rock band, but on their third 
bum, For King and Country 
recorded the entire album ac 
tically. The band, which incl 
members Craig Eugene Harr 
son Wright, Jason Maclsaac, 
Mark Murphy, knows how t 
into a tune with driving rhytt| 
and roots-inspired playing. T| 
display their virtuosity on the 
instrument track For Empire 
Flag, which includes tunes bi 


en Bridesmaids, Megeney’s V 
and Last of the Red Tories. | 

For the most part, the lyrics 
flect the hopes (often dashed) 
wishes of working-class peo]! 
in “Why did I sign on the Ble 
Dotted Line” (Bloody Dottea 
Line), Whistle and Grin, abou 
grinning and bearing it, and 7 
Miles, a song about long-dist 
truck driving. Other songs th 
round out the album are Mar. 


Grave, Vermillion River, Son | 
a Landless Man, Up the Mou 
tain, and The Battle of Nowh 
Strong, tough lyrics sung in 1 
vincing gravelly voice with s 
instrumental backing that wil 
have you singing along as so 
you pick up on the words. | 

— By Gene Wilburn | 


| 


nny Schmidt 
For Keeps (Red House Records) | 

Singer/st 
writers Ca 
Elkin and 
Danny Scl 
join forces 
this airy album that focuses o 
magic of nature and love foui 
in the small moments. The tw 
established independent singt 
songwriters began touring tof 
in 2012 and became romantic 


involved. For Keeps is evider 
of the development of that rel 
tionship as artists and a coupl 

The entire album is lyrics hi 
the poetry of which takes a m 
cal approach to the natural we 
around them, and a conversat 


on love. The instrumental wo 
while clearly adept, seems on 
there to support the storytellii 
and magical realism found in 


| The Duhks 


tics. The entire album is dedi- 
ted to the development of their 
ve, So it’s appropriate its release 
imes just months before their 
october wedding. 

| By Samantha Power 

| 


yond the Blue (Compass Records) 


ha DUHKS* a B 
A E uhks first 
È le came on the 
à scene in 2001 


they were, 
ht off the mark, as challenging 
| they were entertaining, and as 
lectious as they were affecting. 
|ssee Harvey's voice was the 
ind in a nutshell: soulful, though 
|t typically so, and able to add 
ipth to material that, in other 
nds, might be entirely unre- 
irkable. The albums they made 
|came essential expressions of 
è time and, onstage or on CD, 
Py grabbed your attention and 
| pt it. 
And then it all began to dissolve. 
jere were regrettable personnel 
anges, and when Harvey left it 
t like she took the point of the 
nd with her. The group slowly 
zeded from view and when at 
it their website noted an indef- 
te hiatus it was easy to assume 
it it had vanished for good. 
Nhich makes the release of this 
w album, Beyond the Blue, such 
velcome and surprising event. 


There is a new lineup, though 

the twin suns of The Duhks’ 
universe — Harvey and Leonard 
Podolak—are very happily back 
together again. The ensemble is 
still finding its legs, it should be 
said, and this album isn’t as con- 
sistently authoritative or confident 
as some of the earlier material. 

At times the arrangements, such 
as on Burn and Suffer No Fools, 
rely too heavily on repetition and 
inflection to carry the piece. The 
production across the album feels 
a bit rushed and uneven, as with 
the snare drum and horns on These 
Dreams. 

Still, the high points handily 
outnumber the low. The title track, 
Beyond the Blue, is as beautiful as 
it is heartbreaking. Je Pense d Toi 
is stated and reprised, both tracks 
becoming highlights, as does 
Lazy John. If the use of horns and 


drums feels tentative elsewhere, 
they make up for it in spades on 
Just One Step Away. 

More than anything, on Beyond 
the Blue, the band has thoroughly 
revived its ability to command our 
attention. This album grabs you, 
takes you on a journey and, when 
it’s over, it seems that the energy 
has gone out of the room. And it 
has. 

— By Glen Herbert 


Fretless (Independent) 


— EOE 
i er favourite nutty 


folk/classical 

B string quartet 
[E Ss are back with 
more of their unique nouveau 
chamber music stylings. This is 
The Fretless's sophomore release. 
It is a bold leap forward from their 


award-winning first album. The 
lineup is still Karrnnel Sawitsky 
(fiddle), Ivonne Hernandez (fid- 
dle), Trent Freeman (fiddle), and 
Eric Wright (cello), with the first 
three occasionally adding viola to 
the mix. They continue to incor- 
porate all manner of styles into 
their predominantly rootsy music 
and manage to effortlessly blend 
together highly varied playing 
styles and a host of standard and 
unconventional techniques into the 
mix. In spite of my feeble attempt 
to capture what they do in a few 
words, I am happy to report that 
they remain in the category of 
‘unpindownable’. No matter what 
genre it ends up being filed under, 
you'll be glad when you get your 
hands on this one. 

— By Tim Readman 


Trouble & Love (Six Shooter) 

There is no 
one out there 
that is more 
honest and un- 
flinching about 
her own heartache and misgivings 
than Mary Gauthier. Trouble & 
Love could almost be her middle 
name. 

From her very first release, Dixie 
Kitchen in 1997 (and more so on 
her classic Drag Queens And Lim- 
ousines of 1999), Mary has bared 
her soul and shown us her scars. 
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ouble & Love is her seventh 
bum of original material and she 
is some fresh scars to expose. 
Through the years, Mary has 
icumented adoption, addiction, 
lenation, rejection, turmoil, and 
timately incarceration (although 
was only one night). All of these 
bjects have provided Mary with 
oreeding ground of heartache to 
rite about. Considering that she 
as 35 when she wrote her first 
ng, Mary has sure been able to 
aster the art of songwriting in a 
latively short span. 

Mary says she wrote this record 
th a broken heart but I suspect 
at all of her records have been 
‘itten with a broken heart. If 

u are hurting, feeling lonely, 
oken-hearted then Mary is your 
1! 

Jn Trouble & Love Mary once 


jain manages to transform 

ir heartbreak, turning agony 

lo beauty and loneliness into 
mfort. 

Most of the songs are co-writes 
|d Mary chose some of the best; 
l'etchen Peters, Beth Neilson 
iapman, and Manitoba’s own 

ott Nolan, who has toured often 
th Mary in the last couple of 
ars. The players are also at the 

) of the scale, including Darrell 
ott, The McCrary Sisters, and 
[rane Eddy. 

(fato Gauthier may well have 
puble & Love but she never fails 
[give us comfort & joy! 

| By Allison Brock 


paper Sky (New West) 


Over the 
course of the 
last 30-odd 
years and 
16 albums, 
dney Crowell has stood atop 

mountain. While many others 
ve fallen along the way, he has 
: only had success with his own 
Jgs but also in producing many 
'und-breaking works, including 
ne by ex-wife Rosanne Cash. 
he release of The Houston Kid 
2001 marked the second phase 
{Rodney’s career. He has been 


The Henry Girls 


especially busy recently, releas- 
ing a poignant autobiography, 
Chinaberry Sidewalks, an album 


of songs co-written with New York 


Times best-selling author Mary 


Karr and a duet album, Old Yellow 


Moon, with Emmylou Harris, 
whom he worked with many 
moons ago. Apparently there will 
be a sequel! 

Tarpaper Sky resonates with 
such personal details and yet uni- 
versal themes. Rodney has a gift 
of sparking memories that help 
you relate and connect to your 
own circumstances. He includes 
a couple of shout-outs to old 
friends, including Guy Clark on 


the soon-to-be-classic The Flyboy 
& The Kid and John Denver on Oh 


What A Beautiful World. 

After working with A-list 
producers such as Joe Henry and 
Brian Ahearn, Rodney is back 
in the producer’s chair with his 


Rodney Crowell 


focus entirely on the performance. 
The songs were recorded live off 
the floor with very few overdubs, 
a simpler but ultimately more 
powerful approach. The instru- 
mentation and mix are superb; 
the core band is the same as his 
ground-breaking Diamonds and 
Dirt, plus guests Steve Fishell, 
Jerry Douglas, Will Kimbrough, 
and Fats Kaplan providing great 
support— ensuring the overall 
sound is spot on! 

The last 15 years has seen some 
of Rodney’s best writing and 
Tarpaper Sky cements his place 
among the greatest of all time. 

— By Allison Brock 


Louder Than Words (Independent) 

The Henry 
Girls have been 
active for a 
decade, though 
they have spent 
most of their time in Ireland, 
where they have a substantial 
following. This summer they don’t 
have any dates in North America, 
and we're the poorer for it. 

In any case, we have Louder 
Than Words, released this past 
February. If nothing else, it’s a 
welcome reminder that Irish music 
has come a long way from the 
Clancy Brothers. 

While the majority of the 
songs in this collection are new, 
there is also a beautiful cover of 
Springsteen’s Reason to Believe. 


It blends well into a carefully 
programmed collection—this is 
an album in the vinyl sense of the 
term— which taken together com- 
prises a tour through the vagaries 
of life: uncertainly, loss, regret, 
heart break. You know, all the 
topics that we can’t get enough of. 
The arrangements are crystalline, 
the voices beautiful, the musician- 
ship impressive. And then there’s 
So Long But Not Goodbye as well 
as a wonderful a cappella entry to 
the uplifting final punctuation to 
the collection, Here Beside Me. 

Taken together, Louder Than 
Words, is one of those albums 
that takes you there, shows you 
around, and then delivers you 
back home in time for dinner. It’s 
also easily one of the best releases 
of the year. 

— By Glen Herbert 


Red Beans & Weiss (Anti-) 

He might be 
just a name 
drop to many, 
the titular 
character in 
Ricki Lee Jones’s whimsical 
Chuck E’s In Love, but Weiss has 
a great deal more to offer than 
that. A true L.A. original with a 
head full of Little Richard and 
something of his old pal Tom 
Waits’s warped sense of humour, 
Weiss cranks blues-raunch full of 
stripper beats, rockabilly dread, 
and gibbering, dead-glare lunacy. 
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That might sound unlistenable but 
it really isn’t, especially when it 
all comes together on the hoodoo 
stomp of Dead Man's Shoes, or 
the menacing, slow-building The 
Hink-A-Dink. The old guys usually 
have the wisdom, and Weiss has 
it in spades, so much so that even 
Johnny Depp comes around to 
produce and play a little guitar. 
Can’t blame a Hollywood star 
for recognizing class, and here’s 
hoping he can get the man a little 
respect, maybe even a radio play 
or two. 

— By Tom Murray 


Big Romance (Outside) 


aru MIU e From track 
one you can 
feel Barber 
chose the 


correct album 
title. Track one, Hold Me, is an 
encompassing ballad. Barber's 
folk tendencies take a back seat to 
an expansive and powerful piano 
track. From then on the album 
holds the power, darkness, and 

at times uplift of the confusion 
around love and darkness. His 
simple lyrics deliver emotion 
honestly. While the majority of the 
album focuses on the rise and fall 
of romance, Barber has dedicated 
a track to the killing of Sammy 
Yatim on the TTC last August. 
While the subject matter sticks 
out, Barber's delivery maintains 
the powerfully direct look at emo- 
tion. Big Romance makes album 
number eight for Barber and it's 

a demonstration of an artist at 

his most powerful, with refined 
lyricism and a willingness to take 
an honest look at the dark and 


difficult aspects of romance, l 
also its overwhelming nature. 
— By Samantha Power | 


| 


Compass (Independent) 

As you p 
ably alreac 
know, knat 
is British s 
for testicle 
is also the name of this decide 
Canadian outfit, that is based 
Thunder Bay, ON. This is the 
followup to 2011’s Where We 
and it features songs about all 
things Canuck, including Hal 
NS, the Northern Highway, a 
the Lake Superior Railway. T 
general feel is pretty laid bacl 
somewhat mild. All in all, itr 
for reasonably pleasant listen 
A dash of piss and vinegar wt 
have helped liven things up tl 
because, ironically enough, it 
very ballsy. 

— By Tim Readman 


f 
| 
| 


Everywhere I Go (Borealis) 

Two-timi 
Juno Awa : 
winner Sh 
Ulrich's | 
remarkabli 


SHARI ULRICH 
| Ge 


k pod 


recording career has spanned 
albums, including her work ir 
groups such as Pied Pumpkin’ 
Ulrich Henderson Forbes (UE 
and High Bar Gang. Everywh 
Go, is her eighth solo album- 
album produced and recordec 


| 
| 
lr daughter, Julia Graff, who also 
ins Ulrich on the album as har- 
Jony vocalist and instrumentalist. 
The album features a rich mix 


|cordion, piano, banjo, and a 
‘ring quartet. Ulrich’s lyrics have 
hieved a mastery, wisdom, and 
| arity that make this album a 

| ust-have. 


y 
{With the exception of the de- 


sounds including horns, drums, 


\shtful environmental song One 
[o by Zac Doeding, all the lyrics 
ve Ulrich’s. The album starts with 
le upbeat title song Everywhere 
(Go, expressing a love of home. 
ine album has its darker, con- 
implative moods with the songs 
l'aking Friends with Gone, and 
lhe Dark Side of Pride. Rain, 
lan, Rain is danceable, and This 
[fe rather says it all: “Still got 
lorries, still got debt / I’m taking 
ine to catch my breath”. 

(One fine album. 


|- By Gene Wilburn 


i 


in 
| 


) e Log Drivers (Independent) 
i 

A new Celt- 
ic-influenced 


young Canadian 
folk band has 

| just burst onto 
le scene— ladies and gentlemen, 

t me introduce to you The Log 
\rivers. Julie Fitzgerald (fiddle), 
encer Murray (flute, whistles 

d Scottish border pipes) and 

ite Douglas (guitar) met at To- 
nto’s Humber College. Although 


they were all enrolled in the jazz 
program, it was the traditional 
music of Scotland, Ireland, and 
Canada that got them together. 
Their jazz chops came in handy as 
they bent and stretched the tradi- 
tional forms and gave themselves 
space to express their virtuosity. 
They were soon writing original 
material, much of which found its 
way onto this eponymous release. 
It has been nominated for a 2013 
Canadian Folk Music Award and 
it’s easy to see why. This is an 
excellent CD. We will be hearing 
more of them, of that I am certain. 
— By Tim Readman 


Somewhere Far Away (The Five of Diamonds) 
There is a 
popular image 
of Bill Monroe 
holding his 
mandolin like a 
shotgun, setting 
his sights along 
the tuning pegs. While there’s no 
definitive version — it's a pose that 
he adopted dozens of times—in 
any iteration there is a consistent 
reminder: this was a musician with 
confidence, bombast, and author- 
ity. In a word, he had balls. This 
was a man whose lover stabbed 
his mandolin with a fireplace pok- 
er—she could have killed him but 
chose to torture him instead. 
Seventy years later, it’s hard to 
find that grittiness in bluegrass 
music. Players of today approach 
the music with a studied earnest- 
ness, and precision is prized more 
than broad strokes. And then 
there’s Bradford Lee Folk and the 


o ford Lee Folk 


lan Tamblyn 


lan Tamblyn 
m 


A collection of songs, stories and instrumentals inspired 


by the rugged coastline and people of the Labrador. 
From the bold confrontation of the Torngat Mountains 
to a song inspired by an old photograph from Battle 
Harbour, The Labrador is a musical journey along a 
storied coastline. 


4 Available on 
Available on *edbaby @ iTunes 


Distributed by Outside Music. Further information at: 


www.tamblyn.com 
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uegrass Playboys with Some- 
here Far Away. 

The iconic image of Folk is 
inding, grubby, with a flower in 
s Dapper Dan hair, an image that 
as brash and effective as that 
rlier one of Monroe. There is a 
ragger here, a confidence and a 
xiness, and the music delivers 

l of that. 

Joined by a group of exceptional 
ayers, Folk takes the things that 
: loves about that classic '40s 

id '50s bluegrass and places it 
ithin a contemporary context, 
iging about failed relationships, 
inking, and regret. And he does 
exceptionally well. 

- By Glen Herbert 


rter Girl (Rounder an 

Since her 
debut in the late 
1970s, Carlene 
Carter’s career 
has had its ups 
erhaps peaking with hit albums 
the 1990s after her divorce from 
‘itish songwriter and producer 
ick Lowe) and downs (seeming- 
bottoming out in 2001 when she 
1s arrested with drugs in a stolen 
r with Howie Epstein, from Tom 
tty's band, who died a drug-re- 
ed death in 2003). Since 1995’s 
ttle Acts Of Treason, she’s had 
‘onger in 2008 and now Carter 
rl, which has star producer Don 
as at the helm and on bass. The 
W disc seems to reference her 
tire career. There are duets with 
izabeth Cook, Willie Nelson, 
d, thanks to recording technolo- 
, even her aunts Helen and Anita 
d her mother, June, as the Carter 
sters. There's also a particularly 
Ocative version of the tradi- 
nal Blackjack David with Kris 
istofferson. Great backing musi- 
ins like Jim Keltner, Greg Leisz, 
ickey Raphael, and Sam Bush 
ound. All in all, it’s a pretty 
"at-sounding record. Particular 
ndouts are Give Me Roses by 
P. Carter with the lyric, "useless 
2 flowers that you give / after the 
4l is gone”, I'll Be All Smiles 
night and Lonesome Valley 


Carlene Carter 


ES 


LOS 


2003, an update of A.P. Carter’s 
original Lonesome Valley. Another 
highlight in a long career. 

— By Barry Hammond 


The Light from the Chemical Plant (New West 
Records) 

Texas singer/ 
songwriter 
Robert Ellis 
now calls Nash- 
ville his base. 
It’s hard to determine what he 
brought with him from Texas and 
what he picked up in Nashville 
but the melding of the two have 
produced a lovely group of songs. 

The title track is a poignant 
paean to love under the glare of 
the lights of a chemical plant. Very 


well done. The rest of the album 
consists of country-based songs 
about love and other hard-scrab- 
ble things to endure including a 


realistic life on the road song. Tour 


Song puts it all in perspective: 

"It's the price I pay / Just to 
hang out in some shitty bar, then 
spend 10 hours in a car / and play 
and sing a couple of songs, but 
they never let us play for too long 
/ ‘fore they shut us down and kick 
us out and you move to another 
town / Well, it ain't so glamorous 
as it sounds and I need her more 
than ever now”. 

Listening to The Light Froma 
Chemical Plant was a pleasant and 
enlightening experience. 

— By les siemieniuk 


New Whirled Order (Red House Records) 


Back in the 
day when I 


Claudia Sehrli 


was falling in 
love with folk 
music, folk 


imi 


Mee VAM Ce 


music was falling in love with 
Claudia Schmidt—then a young 
sprite from Michigan with a great, 
great voice. 

More than 40 years later, 
Claudia has released New Whirled 
Order. All through her career— 
from traditional folk, weaving in 
jazz and throwing in spoken word, 


she has maintained a consistency 
and vibrancy all centred on the 
exceptional voice. 

This collection of 13 lovely 
songs dedicated to her mother is 
beautifully presented in arrange- 
ments that showcase her way 
with a song. The songs, taking a 
route through days where you're 
comfortable in your pyjamas to 
days when things don't go quite as 
you want them to, are simple and 
sublime. 

Her career took a side road 
for a decade while she ran a bed 
and breakfast in Michigan. It is 
comforting to know she is still out 
there, still in love with music, and 
still singing like a bird after all 
these years. 

— By les siemieniuk 


Country Boy: A bluegrass tribute to John 
Denver (Compass Records) 


It's easy to 


COUNTRY Roy 
JOHN DENVER 


be suspicious 
about tribute 
albums because 
it's not always 
clear what the impetus was. In 
this instance— Country Boy: A 
Bluegrass Tribute to John Denver 
by Special Consensus — the project 
is clear from the get-go. As Greg 
Cahill says in the liner notes, per- 
haps a little defensively, “These 
are great songs”. 

What he has chosen to do with 
them truly bears that out. The 
songs are given the space they 
need to speak for themselves and, 
as a result, we’re given an oppor- 
tunity to hear them fresh, as if for 
the first time. 

Given that these are John 
Denver songs, some of which 
have become an indelible part of 
the culture, that’s really saying 
something. Some of the tracks, 
such as Wild Montana Skies, and 
Poems, Prayers and Promises 
don’t immediately register as Den- 
ver songs, if only because they are 
less known. Others, such as Back 
Home Again and Take Me Home 
Country Roads, simply can’t 
escape the pedigree, though even 
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there the arrangements are done 
with a level of care that brings the 
sentiments forward while avoid- 
ing nostalgia. 

Not everything works equally 
well but, on the whole, this album 
is a delight because it succeeds 
at what it set out to do: to shine 
a light on some fantastic songs. 
As such, it’s a tribute in the truest 
sense of the word. 


- By Glen Herbert 


Was A Good Man (Independent) 
From starting 

as a solo 

project by 

folk perform- 


er Geoffrey 
uth, this independent folk/ 
'k group has evolved through 
) EPs (Letter Of Marque and 
mpromise Is A Loaded Gun) 
to a strong touring band with a 


ve sound on this, their first 
\l-length project. Produced by 

iyan Boldt of The Deep Dark 
oods fame, the disc has some 


SPE h 
v 2) 
Don Y 
Do [P 


of that same type of atmospheric, 
gloomy, alt-country feel but is 
distinguished from it by a harder 
edge in the electric guitar wailings 
of Lance Brown and the occa- 
sional harmony vocals of Olya 
Kutsiuruba. It's not an earth-shat- 
tering debut disc but a solid one, 
which should give them a base to 
build on for future projects. Open 
Door, River Of Stone, or the title 
track would be good sample cuts 
to try to see if this band has appeal 
for you. 

— By Barry Hammond 


Down to the Roots (Grandpa Raccoon Records) 
About a mil- 
lion years ago I 

got to see The 
Youngbloods 
live at the old 
Ottawa Coliseum. Much as I was 
blown away by this iconic '60s 
band, what sticks in my memory 
is that keyboard/guitar player 
called Banana, with his huge curly 
mop of hair and sporting a light 
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grey suit with sandals. 

It turns out Banana, alias Lowell 
Levinger, never split from the 
music scene. Post Youngbloods, 
he gigged with the likes of Mimi 
Farina, and became a noted online 
dealer in vintage instruments. 

Now a pensioner, Levinger has 
used some of these instruments, 
as well as his mature, gritty voice, 
to great effect on this gem of a 
disc. It’s mostly covers but, man, 
are they well-chosen. He puts his 
own stamp on songs by Fats Dom- 
ino, Ray Charles, John Hiatt, not 
only with his voice but with some 
nifty guitar work as well, and help 
by the likes of David Grisman, 

Ry Cooder, and Barry Melton of 
Country Joe and the Fish fame. 

Just about every track is blues or 
R&B-inflected but my favourite is 
Blues My Naughty Sweetie Gives 
to Me, which goes back to 1919. 
He manages to spit out the torrent 
of side-splitting lyrics in that song, 
an accomplishment at any age. 
But hey, this guy can also sing in 
Italian, as he does on the bonus 


track. Just call him Banano. | 
— By Mike Sadava 
nts: 
Marah Presents: Mountain Minstrel 
Pennsylvania (Independent) | 
Were yo! 
hold a coy 
of this CE 
your hand| 
is what yc 
be thinking: What the SK 
is this? And you'd be warran 
in that thought. I'll venture a 
provisional and entirely grac 
answer: it’s a dog’s breakfasi 
If there is any interest in th 
recording at all it will come | 
a consideration of how many 
things someone can do wron 
one time, such as drinking di 
a recording session, recordin: 


MOUNTAIN MINSTRELSY 


a barn, putting a mic in front 
kid who can’t sing, or not be 
able to play the instrument tt 
you are holding in your hand 
When it comes to Marah Pre 
Mountain Minstrelsy of Penr 
vania, that's not an exhausti\ 


| 


it it gets us started. 

You'll think I’m joking but the 
tes that come with this CD are 

| small as to require a magnify- 
glass. Which, if you have one 
‘hand, you can learn that (I'll cut 
rough all the self-congratulatory 
ose; you're welcome) David 
elanko in the great state of PA 
und a book titled Mountain 
instrelsy of Pennsylvania at a 


rage sale that included some 

ing lyrics from the 1800s. Lost 
ms!? Maybe, if there was 

itually music with them, or a 
egestion of a melody, or if pre- 
iely anyone other than Bielanko 
d come across the book. He 

ide up chords, melodies, noises. 
bought beer, friends, and that 
e mic. He wrote the miniscule 
ites. And the result is truly im- 
ssible to turn off quick enough. 
s like electronic warfare. If you 
proach this recording expecting 
mething abysmal, you won't be 
appointed. 

- By Glen Herbert 


lad May Come (Independent) 

È = Based in 
I-- ( Jackson, 

| T WY —in the 
dd 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


area known 


as Jackson 

le, which is renowned (for 

iong other things) as a ski resort 

[the Grand Teton Range and 

|: filming location of The Big 

jail (1930), John Wayne’s first 
aking part in a movie, and Alan 
dd's Shane (1953) — it's not 
prising that Michael G. Batdorf 
1 troubadour who specializes in 
k, country, and Americana, with 
environmentalist bent. 

Jatdorf has recorded more than 
If a dozen discs by himself and 
th others, at least five of which 

' still available through his web- 
>. With its singing, strumming, 
d finger-picking sound, there’s 

t really a lot to distinguish the 

€ from hundreds of other folksy 
orts except perhaps the melodic 
indolin work of Ben Winship 

1 fiddle playing of Matt Herron, 
th of which stand out. A pleas- 

{ record but one that doesn’t re- 


ally grab the listener and demand 
they give it their full attention. 
— By Barry Hammond 


Miles Away (Independent) 


ce Ae 
Wis as "n 


The pen has 
not yet reached 
the paper of a 
major record 
label deal, yet 
Trevor Alguire, a folk/country 
singer/songwriter, has released 
his fifth independent album, Miles 
Away. Ontario-born Alguire — 
with band mates Jeff Asselin on 
drums and Marc Decho on bass, 
along with Mike Yates on cello, 
Andy Gorham on organ, and 
co-producer Jason Jaknunas — has 
turned out a charming 11-track 
chronicle of life on the road. An 
exceptional storyteller, Alguire's 
naturally throaty vocals, melded 
with well-crafted instrumen- 
tation, is reminiscent of Blue 
Rodeo or Steve Earle. Title track 
Miles Away kicks off the journey, 
recalling the heartache of a long 
drive home. How Do You Know, 
with its warm harmonies, is an 
introspective tale of letting go, and 
So Sad Lately is a lively rockabilly 
country song of heartbreak from a 
distance. Miles Away is a brilliant 
drive for the ears. 

— By Phil Harries 


City Ghosts (Independent) 

I actually got 
handed this disc 
on an elevator 
in Seattle, and 
I'm totally 


thankful. The Modern Grass, a 
young, edgy bluegrass band from 
Halifax, have come up with a win- 
ner that ought to create numerous 
new converts. 

From the title track, a moving 
song about street people, to a cov- 
er they make their own of Gordon 
Lightfoot’s The Way I Feel, the 
disc moves along at an impressive 
pace. What sets this band apart is 
the highly orchestrated interplay 
between fiddle and resophonic 
guitar. With strong lead vocals 
mainly from guitarist Tom Terrell, 
tight harmony arrangements, and 
the contributions from special 
guests, including Wes Corbett of 
Joy Kills Sorrow on banjo and 
harmony from Rose Cousins, 

The Modern Grass shows that 
bluegrass is thriving on the rocky 
shores of Canada's east coast. 

— By Mike Sadava 


From the 
nice, tight shuf- 
fle of the drums 
by Pat Phillips 
(The Wander- 
ing V's) to the overall production 
by multi-instrumentalist Aaron 
Comeau, to Grady Kelneck's 
distinctive easy going voice, you 
know you're hearing a quality 
product on this disc. Except for a 
self-titled EP, and work with indie 
rockers The Parkas, this is Kel- 
neck's debut disc. It's.a good one, 
too. This is fitting as he comes 
from a musical family, having 
played in bands with his mother 
(who apparently rushed from a 
gig to hospital to have him), his 
father, and brother. His grandfa- 
ther, Harry, was the inspiration for 
a song written by Stompin' Tom 
Connors. Kelneck lives up to such 
history and it's a strong debut that 
falls oddly somewhere between 
the easy sweetness of John Denver 
and Townes Van Zandt teasing 
his way through Loretta. There’s 
really a fair number of nice, solid 
songs on this debut, from the title 
track; through Colorado; Hey, 
Lee; Good Morning Sunshine; 
Goodbye Passing Fancy; and sev- 
eral others. Solid stuff that should 
garner him notice well beyond his 
Ontario base. 

— By Barry Hammond 
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The heart beat of 
ne Annapolis Valley 
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Nova Scotia 
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Waiting On (Sandbar Music Group) 

Katie Mc- 
Garry has a 
voice that’s 
perfect for 
country bal- 
lads: a breathy, belting hitch 
with a trembling, inherent 
heartache. The Belfast, PEI, 
singer/songwriter is fairly new 
to the music business, having 
only one previous disc, My 
Side Of Town from 2010, but 
on this disc she handles herself 
like a pro. Both in her writing 
and singing, she inhabits these 
songs like she’s been doing it 
for 20 years. Her two co-pro- 
ducers, Dan Currie and John 
Matthews, contribute to the 
professional vibe, laying down 
classic Nashville-style instru- 
mentals that perfectly support 
her voice. Troy Engle on pedal 
steel and both Elijah MacDou- 
gall and Jonny King on drums 
don’t let the proceedings down 
either. The disc is only eight 
cuts long but leaves you want- 
ing more. Try the tracks Lover 
For The Night, Go Easy, Why 
I Keep Hanging Around or It 
Shall Be Done and see if you 
don’t immediately agree that a 
new talent has arrived. 

— By Barry Hammond 


Bristol 
Bay in 
Alaska 
is one of 
the richest 
wild pane remaining in 
the world. About half of the 
fish caught in North America 
come from Bristol Bay. The 
fishery supports thousands of 
families. The whole area is of 
great ecological significance 
as an ancient and unspoilt 
wilderness. 

Now a UK/Canadian mining 
consortium is trying to build 


the world’s largest open-( 
mine on top of the salmo! 
spawning grounds. If it g 
ahead it is sure to cause 
destruction of the entire 
system. 

Si Kahn was invited to 


to the area to write songs 
about the struggle to stop 
Pebble Mine. This is part 
a larger strategy, the prim 
goal of which is to involy 


least 1,000 musicians in t| 
campaign to stop the Peb 
Mine and to protect Brist 
Bay, and through that prd 
to refine and expand a m 
of arts activism that can t 
used for other issues and| 
campaigns. You can help| 
buying this CD, which is 
collection of songs, and t 


ing to www.musiciansuni 
info to join the campaign 
— By Tim Readman 


Alda: 
Fists of Violets (Independent) 

It’s g 
unusu; 
to find 
Serbia 
string 
on the same disc as a han 
ful of Appalachian old-ti1 
songs, and an obscure op 
song from the Allan Lom 
songbook as well as a col 
of tunes from the turn of 
20th century to boot. But 
Sarah Alden has manage 
do exactly this, and pull i 
with great aplomb. | 

Armed with formidable 
fiddle chops and a clear, | 
inviting voice that sound: 
influenced by musical the 
and backed up by no less, 
22 musical friends, this g 
from the slopes of Brook 
has created a mighty fine 
collection. | 


Sure it can be jarring to 
from /da Red to the tradit 
Serbian Niz Banju Idem t 
somehow it all gels. May 
it's the quality of the mus 
cianship. None of the mu 
cians on this disc are fam 


it there is an awful lot of 
ie playing. Just listen to the 
terplay between the fiddles 
Alden and Rima Fand on 
unt Violet's Waltz, or the 
azy banjo work of Brandon 
‘abrook on Willie the Weep- 
. Hopefully we'll be hearing 
ore from Alden on this side 
| the border. 
|- By Mike Sadava 


arious artists 
amp People — Music Inspired by the 
| evision Series 


Í inder Records) 


1 a x i om sr Swamp 
SVN AM de 
AA People 
is an 
American 
reality TV 


pw, first broadcast on the 
Story channel and has, so 
' run for four seasons. It 
| lows the daily lives of 
veral Cajuns living in the 
chafalaya River Basin who 
nt alligators for a living. In 
> fourth season, it expanded 
include Northern Louisi- 

{2 and Texas. The disc is a 
npilation record that mixes 
xemporary tracks with 
sic songs dealing with the 


subjects of alligators, Cajuns, 
and the Bayou. 

The classic tracks include 
Jerry Reid’s 1969 track Amos 
Moses, Tony Joe White’s Polk 
Salad Annie, The Neville 
Brothers’ Fire On The Bayou 
from 1981, Bobby Charles’s 
See You Later Alligator from 
1955 and even Hank Wil- 
liams’s Jambalaya (On The 
Bayou) going back to 1952, 
along with slightly more 
contemporary artists such as 
Buckwheat Zydeco, Chris 
Ardoin, Beausoleil with Mi- 
chael Doucet, Amanda Shaw, 
Steel Bill, Zachary Richard, 
Jumpin’ Johnny Sansone, and 
D.L. Menard. 

The disc is produced by 
Scott Billington, Rounder 
house producer and harmon- 
ica player for Nathan and 
the Zydeco Cha Chas, so he 
knows his stuff. If you like 
Cajun and zydeco sounds it’s 
a pretty decent collection of 
tracks and where else are you 
going to get something like 
Amos Moses, except maybe 
on a vintage Jerry Reed col- 
lection, these days? 

— By Barry Hammond 


Joal Kamps 
Heads is East, Tails is West (Independent) 

Here 
comes 
another 
Alberta 

pel clipper. 

From Calgary, Joal Kamps 
won some rightful recognition 
at the 2012 Western Canadian 
Music Awards with his debut 
album, Sojourner, named 
album of the year. Heads Is 
East, Tails Is West, his follow- 
Up, proves it was no fluke. 

This album, like the title, 
though is a bit of a two-head- 
ed beast. There are some won- 
derful “folk” arrangements 
(Coal Miner, Time Stand Still) 
and some wonderful “pop” 


arrangements (Heads or 
Tails). These two sides of Joal 
are presented very, very well 
and are a good listen but they 
seem disjointed. 

There is a lot of promise 
here and I look forward to 
more as Joal gains experience 
and learns how to meld his 
two sides seamlessly or picks 
one way to go. The talent 
is certainly here and he’s a 
keeper. 

— By les siemieniuk 


Thereafter 
Ceremony (Go Strong Records) 
Anyone 
with the 
slightest 
predi- 
lection 


towards Celtic music will 
enjoy spending time with 
this disc. The brainchild of 
Bowen Islanders Keona and 
Neil Hammond, veterans of 
the West Coast band Cleia, 
Thereafter is more of a band 
that uses the Celtic tradition to 
inspire songs than acting as a 
slave to the Celtic tradition. 
The Hammonds’ songs are 
filled with images and, ac- 
cording to a recent interview, 
the longing for freedom from 
attachments. My favourite is 
Leaving Tomorrow, a musical 


FRIDAY AUGUST 1 to 
SUNDAY AUGUST 3 
DOWTOWN GALT, CAMBRIDGE 
FREE ADMISSION 
Multiple Stages - Arts & Crafts 

Children's Stage - Pub Sessions 
Rain or Shine 

The Bilge Rats Melrose 
Blackwood Two Jorge Miguel 
Bon Debarras Nua 
Briga Onion Honey 


Cold Barn Morris 


Orange Peel Morris 


Commonground Gary Raspberry 


County Vaudeville Sandy & Sharon 


Gwillym Davies Scantily Plaid 


Forest City Morris Sweet Fellons All 


Hannah Shira Naiman Hunter's Corners 


The Haret Tiit Kao 


Jake Toronto Morris Men 


Jez Lowe Toronto Woman's Sword 


Geoff Lewis Turkey Rhubarb 


Allison Lupton Band Wolf at the Door Molly 
Relative Harmony Skitnice 
Crumbly the Clown Zoe the Clown 


Duke of Erb Brass Band 


www.millracefolksociety.com E 
www.cambridgetourism.com ia 


Trium Foundation 


FONDATIC N a] 
SOCAN xk 


Fondation Trillium 


CAMBRIDGE 
Fi all gx hore 


TOYOTA 
kiwi 


A aS) 
CONSIR 945 ARTS DE FM 


— — re e a e 
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account of a crazy New Year’s 
Eve Party in Moscow where 
“Lebanese is rolled on the cover 
of Revolver”. They manage put 
their own twist on traditional 
songs, especially a unique version 
of Moonshiner. 

Neil Hammond’s vibrato-tinged 
voice and Keona’s harmonies 
more than do justice to the mel- 
odies. Instrumentally the band is 
tasty-Celtic, with Neil Hammond's 
driving fingerpicking backed up 
by flute, fiddle, cello, and spare 
but effective percussion. 

- By Mike Sadava 


On Land & Living (Dah! Street Records) | 

Manitoba singer/songwriter, 
musician/producer Jody Wege | 
is a busy multi-talented guy. H 
plays in five bands and produi: 
such acts as Kacy & Clayton, 
Jayne and Ryan Boldt (The D 
Dark Woods). Weger has a nit 
presence on guitar and plays | 
everything on this disc with tl 
exception of Ken Campbell o; 
pedal steel and Jessee Harvey, 
on harmony singing. The styl’ 
reminiscent of early Whiskey 
or (or maybe he just has simil 


influences) with the exception 
one pretty convincing foray il 
jazz on Talkin’ Daytime Drini 

Twenty-three- Loveless has a beautiful voice, harmonies of aching country to Blues. Recorded at his Beresf 
year old Ohioan with hints of Lucinda Williams in pop-like Wine Lips, with a brilliant | Church Studio (a 120-year-ol 
Belle and Sebastian country un- church), it’s a nice-sounding : 
dertone, a clever, flirtatious song with a relaxed vibe and an ov 


Else. Ten songs, strikingly honest bility that is morosely beautiful. 


somewhere Else (Bloodshot) from a strong mind and soul. Somewhere Else has flowing 


Lydia Loveless the opening track Really Wanna 
and her band 
mates, Ben 


See You — a rambunctious song 
of self examination and yearning. of drunken lust. Somewhere Else feel of a guy who knows wha 


Lamb on bass, Todd May on gui- Hurts So Bad, a heartfelt pain, is an insightful listen—instrumen- doing. A decent solo debut, tt 


tar and vocals, and Nick German with vibrato whispers of Stevie tally and lyrically— and a resilient that leaves the listener lookin 
forward to more. 


— By Barry Hammond 


on drums, have released their third Nicks in its juxtaposition of lilting release for a broken heart! 
— By Phil Harries 


full-length album, Somewhere cadence and powerful vulnera- 


opy of Bob Dylan's 30th Anniversary Concert 


Madison Square Garden, New York, 
Oct. 16, 1992: a star-studded cast 


Young, by all accounts, provided the 
highlights of the night. It also marked 


Dif INEIEDEPRLO N 


Q 1: Why was Sinead O’Connor booed 
at this event? 


Answers to the Borealis cone are: Q1: Out- 
law Social Q2: The Photographers Q3: Ross 


assembles to pay tribute to Bob Dylan 
and his 30 years as a recording artist. 
Dylan actually made his first record in 
November 1961 but who's counting? 
The event would feature performers 
from all aspects of his career, from The 
Clancy Brothers and Tommy Makem 
from their days together singing in 
Greenwich Village pubs to his fellow 
Traveling Wilburys — George Harrison 
and Tom Petty. The event, naturally 
enough, sold out but was broadcast 
around the world on pay-per-view TV. 
Lou Reid, The Clancys, and Neil 


Q 2: That night The Band played When 
I Paint My Masterpiece. Name the two 
original members missing. 


Bill Johns, Halifax, NS; Jen Shaw, Lodi, CA; 


the final public performance by George 
Harrison singing a beautiful version of 
Absolutely Sweet Marie. 

Sony Records has very kindly donated 
six copies for some lucky readers to 
win. To receive one, correctly answer 
the questions below and e-mail them to 
penguineggs 9 shaw.ca. Put Bob Dylan 
as the subject. 

And please, don't forget to include a 
mailing address and a proper contact 
name in order for us to forward your 
disc. Failure to do so will result in 
disqualification. Good luck. 


Q 3: Dylan sung The Girl From The 
North Country to conclude the event. 
Who gave him the original melody? 


Ajax, ON; Bob Rae; Brandon, MB; Mark 


Bob Lapp, Edmonton, AB; Terry Riley, Whit- Lévy, Boston, MA; Sue Ross, Olds, AB; Jim | 
Ogg, Salem, OR, and Phil Potts, Hope, BC | 


Griffiths. Winners: Jan Walford, Smithers, BC; by, ON; Ian Thom, Regina, SK; Jan Smith 
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ht: The Dark Soul Of Bert 
"eem Berns and the 

Dirty Business 
of Rhythm and 
Blues 

By Joel Selvin 
ISBN: 978-1-61902- 
302-4 / Counterpoint 


Press/Publishers 
| 


t 
| 


yup West / 448 pages / $31.00 


' 


People may not have heard 
Bert Berns much today 


it he was a major force in 
le transition of the music 
isiness from the tin pan 
ley style of songwriting at 
e turn of the century to the 
en-oriented, rock’n’roll 
ld black-driven ascendant 
les of the 1950s and '60s. 
[s a songwriter or co-writer 

| such songs as Twist and 
hout, My Girl Sloopy, Piece 
| My Heart, and Here Comes 
le Night he rates right up 
ere with songwriters like 
rry Leiber and Mike Stoller, 
erry Goffin and Carole 
ing, Burt Bacharach and Hal 
avid, Ellie Greenwich and 
ff Barry, whose careers his 
tersected. As a producer, he 
is as much responsible for 
2 reign of Atlantic Records 
Gerry Wexler or Ahmet 
tegun. He worked with ma- 
t stars such as The Drifters, 
'lomon Burke, Ben E. King, 
"il Diamond, Van Morrison, 
tti LaBelle, Freddie Scott, 
y Orlando, Betty Harris, 
ng Curtis, Gene Pitney, and 
any others. 
Starting out in the pulsing 
zhtclubs of mambo and 
itin jazz, the unlikely story 
Berns's tragically short life 
e was felled by the effects 
rheumatic fever) has been 
d by Joel Selvin, pop music 
tic for the San Francisco 
ironicle for 36 years, who 
s written books on The 
onterey Pop Festival, Sly 


and The Family Stone, Sam- 
my Hagar, and The Pepper- 
mint Twist Nightclub, among 
many other subjects. 

Selvin chronicles the story 
of the independent music 
business in New York City in 
the mid- "20th century with its 
colourful cast of street hus- 
tlers, shark-toothed business- 
men, and mob gangsters with 
both humour and honesty. 
Characters such as Morris 
Levy, Phil Spector, Bobby 
Darin, Frank Sinatra, Mickie 
Most, The Beatles, The Roll- 
ing Stones, Big Bill Broonzy, 
and many others stalk through 
the pages like big-game 
animals in a lush musical 
jungle. It was a hard-knuck- 
led business where only the 
strong and sharp survived and 
flourished. Bert Berns was 
one of the few to come out on 
top with a combination of tal- 
ent and street savvy. It's both 
revealing in an entertaining 
way and an amusing read. 

— By Barry Hammond 


A History of British Folk 

Clubs 
By JP Bean 
ISBN 978-0-571-30545-2 / Faber & Faber / 426 pages/ 
£17.99 

At its 
peak, the 
British 
folk scene 
boasted 
more folk 
~ clubs than 
performers. In 1970, there 
were 400 in London alone. 
Peggy Seeger once estimated 
there were over 3000 scattered 
around the country. These 
venues were usually tiny, 
dingy, smokey rooms above 
pubs with no stages or P.A. 
systems. They were largely 
run by enthusiastic, amateur 
organizers, who required 
little compensation, other 
than a good night out. From 
this often sordid background 
emerged extraordinary mu- 


sicians and songwriters who 
would have a profound impact 
on traditional and contem- 
porary music. Trailblazing 
acoustic guitarists such as 
Davey Graham, Bert Jansch, 
John Renbourn, Nic Jones and 
Martin Carthy all polished 
their craft in these folk clubs. 
When Bob Dylan and Paul 
Simon visited Britain in the 
early '60s, the same venues 
provided ample inspiration for 
their fledgling careers. 

JP Bean’s Singing From The 
Floor is a wonderful, riveting 
account of how folk music 
and its clubs grew — largely in 
the wake of the skiffle boom 
of the mid-’50s — to become 
such a unique cultural phe- 
nomenon. It’s an oral history, 
told by the people who were 
there. The list of the contrib- 
utors is vast and impressive 
and ranges from Shirley 
Collins to Richard Thompson, 
from Maddy Prior to Tom 
Paxton ... And their anecdotes 
range from the profound to 
side-splitting hilarious. “I 
was the world’s only violent 
hippie. I used to say, “Don’t 
let the long hair fool you. I 
like violence!" recounts actor 
and comedian Billy Connolly 
discussing hecklers. 

The imposing figure of 
Ewan MacColl - the compos- 
er of such songs as The First 
Time Ever I Saw Your Face 
and Dirty Old Town — looms 
large on these pages. He was 
a controversial character, 
revered and despised in equal 
measure, it appears. His infa- 
mous dictum that traditional 
singers should only perform 
material from their own com- 
munities reverberated around 
the folk scene for years. Yet 
his Ballads & Blues club, 
started in London in 1957, 
provided a template for many 
future folk clubs. 

It all makes fascinating and 
essential reading. Take a well- 
earned bow JP Bean. 

— By Roddy Campbell 


The 
Dougie MacLean Festival 


< 


24* Oct - 2" Nov 2014 


Dougie MacLean. 

Eddi Reader 

Duncan Chisholm 
Rachel Sermanni. 

Emily Smith 

Eliza Lynn (USA) 

The Tunebook 

The Paperboys (CAN) 
The Old Dance School 
The Mischa Macpherson Trio 
Buddy MacDonald (CAN) 
The MacLean Project 
The Sea Atlas 

Sorren Maclean 


Hannah Fisher 
plus more... 


Concerts 
Demonstrations 
Music Sessions 
Workshops 
Open Mic 

Talks 

SongBus 
Guided Walks 


and much more.. 


www.perthshireamber.com 
+44 (0)1350 724261 
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La chanteuse polyglotte 
sort un nouvel album aux 
sonorités exquises, inspiré 
par Rufus Wainwright et 


The Proclaimers. 


F ous avons bien essayé de jaser 


tranquillement, mais le chien plutót 
bruyant dont Alejandra Ribera pre- 
nait soin semblait vouloir à tout prix prendre la 
parole en son nom. Cependant, utilisant la voix 
sensuelle qui a lui valu de nombreux éloges de 
la critique pour son deuxiéme album, La boca, 
Alejandra a apaisé son nouvel ami, me laissant 
également sans mots pour un instant. 

Cest ce talent qui distingue Alejandra Ribera 
et la rend unique au sein de l'industrie de la 
musique canadienne. La boca, paru en février, 
renferme un mélange grisant de chansons tradi- 
tionnelles aux arrangements riches et texturés, 
parées d'une sensibilité européenne exotique 
(elle chante en francais et en espagnol sur plu- 
sieurs titres). Le raffinement qui émane de cette 
chanteuse, née à Toronto et vivant à Montréal, 
résonne également dans notre conversation. 

Ce qui ressort le plus, cest sa détermination 
à concrétiser sa vision pour La boca à travers 
ses trois années de création. Le temps passé en 
Espagne l'a beaucoup inspiré dans l'écriture de 
ses chansons puis elle choisit de déménager 
à Montréal pour travailler avec le producteur 
Jean Massicotte, architecte du son derriére 
plusieurs des enregistrements favoris d'Alejan- 
dra Ribera. 

« Tous les artistes avec lesquels Jean a travaillé 
- Pierre Lapointe, Lhasa et Patrick Watson 
- étaient si différents, et je savais qu'il serait 
capable de trouver le fil conducteur dans les 
chansons que j'avais écrites et de les rassembler 
pour en faire une famille », commente Alejan- 
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dra Ribera. « J'ai dû attendre presque trois ans 
qu'il soit disponible, mais je n'avais personne 
d'autre en téte. » 

« Le jour oü je l'ai rencontré [en 2012], nous 
avons longuement parlé de l'album et du son 
que je voulais obtenir : quelque chose qui sonne 
comme un paysage changeant. J'avais cette im- 
age en téte d'une ville portuaire tót le matin : le 
soleil commence à peine à se lever et le brouil- 
lard entoure toute chose. Puis un bateau arrive 
et le brouillard se dissipe, et les gens entrent 
dans un vieux pub centenaire oü quelqu'un 
joue de la guitare. Jean a tout de suite embrassé 
le concept et a su trouver léquilibre entre toutes 
ces idées éthérées et organiques. » 

Alejandra Ribera a commencé à se faire 
connaitre à Toronto : elle jouait réguliérement 
au Cameron House sur la rue Queen Street 
West, ce qui l'a amenée à partager la scène 
avec des musiciens comme Jackie Richardson, 
Skydiggers, Teddy Thompson, puis The Art of 
Time Ensemble peu de temps après la sortie de 
son premier album en 2009, Navigator Navigate 
Her. Méme si la diversité culturelle de Montréal 
semble correspondre davantage à la personnal- 
ité d'Alejandra - elle qui ne peut contenir son 
enthousiasme à l'idée de jouer au Club Soda 
pendant le Festival de jazz de cette année - elle 
admet toutefois son appartenance au concept 
de citoyen du monde, ne serait-ce que pour 
alimenter sa créativité. 

« Au cours des deux derniéres années, j'ai réussi 


à me construire un réseau et à mintégrer 
communauté. J'ai appris à parler un franc: 
acceptable, mais j'ai l'intention de passer [ 
temps en France et en Espagne », dit Ribe 
Quand on est dans un endroit que lon ne 
naît pas bien, on devient beaucoup plus é 
et attentif en général, juste pour étre en m 
de fonctionner au quotidien. Dans cet éta 
per-vigilance, on voit le monde beaucoup 
clairement et on remarque plus les détails 
dans les détails quon trouve les chansons 
moi. Jécris beaucoup plus quand je suis lc 
chez moi. » 

L'approche d'Alejandra Ribera a entraîné} 
d'une comparaison avec Lhasa de Sela, qu 
mentionnée plus tot. Décédée du cancer ¢ 
le premier de l'an 2010, Lhasa est toujours 
appréciée sur la scène musicale montréale 
Bien quAlejandra Ribera fasse bien attent 
ne pas en rajouter sur les comparaisons p: 
bles, elle admet que la ressemblance lui a 
de nombreuses portes au sein de la ville. | 
« En fait, on m'a invitée à participer à des 
spectacles lui rendant hommage dés la pr 
semaine de mon arrivée », fait remarquer 
era. « Cest alors que jai connu la commu 
quelle avait bátie quand elle vivait à Mon 
Je ressens sans conteste son influence da 
vie parce que, mis à part Jean et les cours 
francais, cest elle qui ma permis de renc 
des gens quand je suis arrivée. Je reconna 
chance que jai détre devenue amie avec | 
siciens qui travaillaient avec elle, comme 
Desrosiers, qui a composé la musique de 
premier album, La Llorona. Cest le guita 


itré de mon album La boca. Mario Légaré, le 
ssiste de Lhasa, joue aussi sur mon album. Et 
us avons donné des spectacles ensemble tous 
trois. Alors l'influence de Lhasa sur moi et sa 
ntribution a mon travail dépasse largement 
le de sa musique seulement. » 
iand elle parle des artistes qui lui ressem- 
int, Ribera mentionne invariablement le nom 
Rufus Wainwright. Cest l'artiste dont elle se 
ht le plus proche à l'heure actuelle. En plus de 
ir capacité à adopter une grande variété de 
‘les décriture, ils sont tous les deux capables 
communiquer des émotions profondes. « 
ime sens privilégiée parce que jaime sin- 
rement chanter dans différents langages et 
Térents styles », ajoute-t-elle. « J'ai tendance à 
ivre ce qui mallume sur le moment, et je n'ai 
nais fait de choix artistique pour des raisons 
mmerciales. » 
le premier simple de La boca, « I Want », est 
rtainement sa chanson la plus commerciale, 
version de « 500 Miles » des Proclaimers 
insforme radicalement le classique en quelque 
lose de plus indépendant. « Toutes les per- 
janes avec qui jai travaillé accrochaient tout 
suite sur “I Want’, ils la percevaient comme 
chanson la plus accessible », explique Ribera, 
nais je ne l'ai pas écrite en pensant à en faire 
succes. Je naime méme pas les reprises tant 
|e ça. J'aime bien mieux écouter la chanson 
ginale, à moins que la nouvelle version ne 
t une réinterprétation complète. Il se peut 
e je préfère l'originale, mais je reconnais une 
‘taine valeur au processus. Donc, quand jai 
interprété “500 Miles”, je voulais prendre la 
anson la plus commerciale et la transformer 
| quelque chose de complètement à l'opposé. 
me suis sûrement tiré dans le pied ce faisant, 
lis bon... », ajoute-t-elle en riant. 
? nest, bien sûr, pas du tout le cas, puisqu'Ale- 
dra Ribera participera à toute une série 
concerts dans d'autres festivals prestigieux 
plus du Festival de jazz de Montréal. Elle 
hiera également au Luminato à Toronto, qui 
id hommage cette année à un autre auteur 
int inspiré Ribera, Daniel Lanois. Quand on 
demande si elle aimerait saisir l'occasion 
ur convaincre Daniel Lanois de produire son 
chain album, Ribera répond sans hésitation. 
Jon. Je veux travailler avec Jean encore. Il ny 


ucun autre producteur avec qui j'ai envie de 
vailler. » 


Des vedettes de Québec 
indépendantes d’esprit font 
revivre le trad d’antan et sor- 
tent un nouvel album 11 ans 
après leur dernier album. 

— Par Yves Bernard 


e Réve du diable féte ses quarante ans 

cette année. C’est un groupe-culte qui 

a navigué contre vents et marées dans 
la plus belle intégrité. Et son leader Gervais 
Lessard est un personnage. Plusieurs artistes 
québécois reconnaissent avoir étés inspirés par 
lui. Et pas les moindres: Nicolas Boulerice du 
Vent du Nord, Nicolas Pellerin, les Batinses, 
Mara Tremblay, les Colocs, Michel Faubert et 
... les membres fondateurs de la Bottine souri- 


Claude Morin et 
Gervais Lessart 


ante qui l’avaient consulté avant de se lancer su 


les sentiers de la tradition. 

En 2012, le Rêve du diable a reçu la médaille 
de l’Assemblée nationale pour son importance 
dans l’histoire de la musique québécoise. Le 


groupe est-il le plus ancien du Québec toutes 
catégories confondues : « Probablement», pense 
Gervais Lessard. «Il y aurait une recherche à 
faire pour en être sûr, mais je ne pense pas qu'il 
n'y en ait de plus vieux que nous. Ce qui est 
certain, c'est qu'on a été le premier groupe du 
revival des années 70s. Il ne faut pas renier la 
musique traditionnelle qui se faisait avant, mais 
c'était dans un autre esprit avec la Famille Soucy 
et les Montagnards Laurentiens». 

Au Québec, Gervais Lessard incarne à lui seul 
le lien essentiel entre le trad et la chanson pop- 
ulaire. Avec son charisme, ses airs lousses et un 
esprit libre qui peut rejoindre celui d'un Plume 
Latraverse, il láche ses mots avec l'accent de 
Lotbinière et chante à l'ancienne, comme son 
oncle Roger. Il chante et déchante volontaire- 
ment, joue et frotte le violon, l'accordéon et 
l'harmonica. Il peut aussi imiter «l'ivrogne» en 
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prenant des airs de vieux trimpe esseulé. Avec lui, une chanson de marde 
est une chanson de marde, sans concessions, loin de la rectitude politique 
et de la parole chátiée des temps modernes. Le personnage est savoureux. 

Mais en dépit de ses délires humoristiques, il y a l'auteur compositeur, 
le fan de chanson francaise et de Brassens, le tendre qui se rappelle son 
père disparu et l’indigné qui dénonce les profiteurs. Tout cela est beau- 
coup plus présent que jamais sur Avec tambour et trompette, un premier 
disque en onze ans que le Réve a fait paraitre à la fin de 2013. Gervais en 
explique le cheminement: « Cet album, je l'ai vu différemment. J'avais 
composé pas mal de chansons et de musiques et je me suis rendu compte 
que je m éloignais peut-être un peu de la pure tradition. Je voulais garder 
ca pour faire éventuellement quelque chose à part, mais mon complice 
Claude Morin m'a demandé de les conserver pour le disque du Réve. 
Alors, certaines chansons sont un peu plus engagées, alors que d'autres 
sonnent comme des chansons traditionnelles». 

Avec tambour et trompette, est donc un album empreint d'une approche 
plus populaire que les précédents avec plusieurs invités qui viennent 
de différents horizons, parmi lesquels la chanteuse pop country Mara 
Tremblay et le trompettiste Ivanhoe Jolicoeur qui complétent un portrait 
sonore également ponctué de la présence de musiciens traditionnels com- 
me Daniel Roy à la bombarde et Daniel Lemieux au violon, aux pieds et 
au choeur. 

On entend aussi du lap-steel, du dobro, de la batterie, du sousaphone 
et méme un chœur d'enfants. Quelques pièces sont tirées du répertoire 
de l'oncle Roger qui fut l’une des premières inspirations de Gervais 
Lessard. « Quand il y avait des partys de famille, il chantait et mon pére 
l'accompagnait au piano», raconte-t-il. « Il faisait beaucoup de chansons 
traditionnelles, mais pas rien que ça. Il chantait de tout: de la vieille 
chanson francaise des années 30 aux extraits d'opéra. Il était un trés bon 
chanteur, trés versatile. 

C'est dans ce contexte que Gervais Lessard a commencé la musique» 
«J'avais quatorze ans et je jouais dans l'orchestre de mon pére comme 
drummeur. On suivait les noces en proposant des musiques modernes 


Le Réve du diable, passé et 


r 


Morin, Pierre Laporte, Daniel 
Lemieux, Pierre Vézina, Paul Du- 
bois, Jean-Pierre Lachance, An 
dré,Marchand, Gervais Lessar 
Claude Méthé and Daniel Roy. 
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de tout genre. Le rock, le twist, le cha cha et la samba côtoyaient ce 
nous appelions «les danses canadiennes» et on avait toujours un jot 
d’accordéon avec nous. J’allais au collége de Lévis et je ne parlais 
de ça à mes chums. Je faisais ça pour la paye et j'avais honte de ça 
Au collège, on écoutait Mozart durant la semaine et la fin de semai 
c’étaient les Beatles et les Stones. La musique canadienne? J'aurais 


passé pour un colon». 

La suite appartient à l’histoire. La découverte de Philippe Gagnor 
et de son violon en tôle sur le disque l’Ostidcho de Robert Charlebi 
et Louise Forestier changera le cours des choses. Gervais Lessard e 


immédiatement piqué par la musique traditionnelle et commence à 
du violon. En 1974, il connaît une vingtaine de reels et c’est le dép; 
du Réve du diable, premier groupe revivaliste québécois. En 1976,| 
formation lance son disque homonyme et obtient un succès foudro) 
en vendant 200,000 copies. C’est l’année de la prise du pouvoir pai 
parti québécois de René Lévesque et le groupe devient l’une des ici 
de la vague nationaliste. «Ce n’était pas du tout prévu. La musique 
aimait faire était porteuse d’un message beaucoup plus profond que 
qu’on pensait», se rappelle Gervais. | 

Mais a partir de 1977-78, la vague s’amenuise. Et de façon plus a 
après 1982, l’année où le film Crac ! de Frédéric Back remporte un 
Oscar. Le groupe avait collaboré à la bande sonore de ce chef d’ceu 
mais la descente aux enfers se fera par la suite encore plus cruelle. | 
vais finira par s’associer à Claude «Le Clin» Morin avec qui il brav 
les tempétes en duo, avant de ressurgir quelque peu dans les années 
puis de poursuivre en s’associant à d’excellents musiciens dont Dai 
Lemieux et Daniel Roy. | 

Qu’en est-il aujourd’hui quarante ans après? « Avec Claude Mori: 
forme un duo», répond Gervais. «Quand les budgets le permettent, 
gage des musiciens et ceux que j'engage le plus sont Daniel Lemie 
son fils Louis-Simon. Moi j'aime ga quand la musique s'en vient c 
un train et avec Louis-Simon, je n'ai pas le choix, c'est lui qui cha 
locomotive». 
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It’s really great,” — Shelagh Rogers, CBC Radio (The Next Chapter) 
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Simon Cowell’s manipulation of public 
taste is damningly terminal, writes Colin 
Irwin. Salvation for the great unwashed, 
he insists, hinges on exposure to such 
mesmerizing talents as Sam Larner and 
Chuck Brodsky. 


Politeness, tradition and male sensibilities 
decree there are three absolutely taboo subjects 
where people’s abilities should never be criti- 
cized—their driving, their prowess in bed, and 
their taste in music. 

It’s all subjective, of course, yet these matters 
are so key to the personal psyche that self-es- 
teem can be shattered at a thousand paces 
should anyone dare question them. Especially 
the taste in music bit. 

When you get invited into someone’s house, 
what’s the first thing you do? You check out 
their record collection, right? I mean, con- 
versation is OK but the only real way to geta 
sense of who they are and how you are going 
to get along with them is by sniffing out their 
music. Find a bit of Motown and the evening 
should be bearable. Aretha or Sam Cooke and 
it’s looking up already. John Lee Hooker or 
B.B. King and now we're talking. Dylan, Lead 
Belly, and Woody Guthrie and they're friends 
for life. 

Some, of course, need educating. At one 
dinner party I played a Martin Hayes/Dennis 
Cahill album, confident that even the most 
primitive ears couldn't fail to be seduced by 
such measured and beauteous Irish fiddle 
playing, only for one of the guests — presum- 
ably her mind addled by the cheap white wine 
she was guzzling down— to plead for the music 
to stop and be replaced by James Blunt or One 
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Direction. Naturally, she was forcibly ejected 
from the premises in an instant and told in no 
uncertain terms never to darken my door again. 

Needless to say, it’s all the fault of Si- 
mon Cowell. Fostering an environment of 
mind-numbing blandness where the great 
unwashed wouldn’t recognize a good piece 
of music if it prodded them in the nose with a 
fiddle bow, Cowell’s manipulation of public 
taste is now so damningly terminal we have a 
generation who only like what they’re told to 
like, and Cowell should be put on trial immedi- 
ately for crimes against music. 

Paul Weller once sang, “The public wants 
what the public gets” (in Going Underground) 
but is the general public so fickle it can be 
completely brainwashed by the mass media? 
Well, yes, it probably is. We are so conditioned 
to tapping our feet to catchy tunes and inane 
lyrics that we recoil when we hear something 
of such soul and substance it appears alien, as 
evidenced by my dinner party ex-friend. 

The great English singer and guitarist Martin 
Carthy loves to tell the tale of when, as a 
17-year-old in 1958, he saw the 80-year-old 
fisherman Sam Larner singing unaccompanied 
traditional songs and was completely blown 
away. Indeed, he pinpoints it as the precise 
moment which tipped him on to his celebrated 
path as one of Britain’s most revered and influ- 
ential revival singers. 

There was no reason, he surmised recently, 
that teenagers (or people of any other age, 
come to that) couldn’t be similarly transfixed 
and inspired today by hearing Sam Larner, 
Walter Pardon (or Martin Carthy?) and any 
other of the proper traditional music regarded 
by the masses as, at best, difficult and, at worst 
wholly unlistenable. 

Folk music, we are constantly told, is the 
music of the people. Its whole raison d’étre is 
supposedly music created by the people, about 
the people, for the people. So if that’s the case, 
why do the bloody people profess to hate it so 
much? 


> 


See, the simple incontrovertible fact is that if 
Leonard Cohen had turned up on X Factor in 
front of Cowell and his cronies singing Halle- 
lujah, they would have fallen about laughing. 
Dylan would have been consigned to one of 
those edits programs of really bad auditions. 
Same with Joni. Neil Young. Gordie Lightfoot. 
Pete Seeger. Martin Carthy. And yes, dear old 
Sam Larner, too, though they would have been 
kind to him because of his age and made some 
patronizing remarks about sticking at it and 
he'd be a wow at family parties. 


See, I live in a fantasy world where the: 
no genre called folk or blues or jazz or ar 
the rest of it. It's just called music. You fi 
all in bars, concert halls, streets, daytime 
shows, and even, especially, dinner partie 
Nobody blinks an eyelid. Nobody asks wi 
planet it comes from. Nobody tries to ang 
or argue about its derivation or purity. Nc 
tries to be elitist about it. Some is brillian 
some unspeakable but people listen with 
ears and make their own unpejorative jud 
ments. | 

That's the fantasy. Remove the Cowells 
this world, the accountants running recor 
labels, the focus group meetings that dict 
what hits shops, the sly marketing technic 
the airplay track lists decided by compute 
and it might just happen. Despite its man 
the Internet has potentially at least liberat 
music — it's just attitudes that need chang 

Think of the 10m album sales Moby ha 
sampling excerpts from Alan Lomax’s fie 
recordings on his Play album; or Fatboy | 
worldwide No. 1 using the voice of Cami 
Yarbrough singing Take Yo’ Praise on Pri 
You; or the way America fell over backw: 
and kicked its legs in the air in glee when 
heard Norman Blake, the Soggy Bottom] 
Alison Krauss, Gillian Welch, Ralph Stan 
Harry McClintock, et al on the O Brother 
Where Art Thou? soundtrack. | 

I like to think I do my bit. OK, the grea 
Martin Hayes/Dennis Cahill experiment f 
miserably but I think the big mistake was 
slipping it discreetly into the evening witl 
announcing how great it was first. More r 
successes have included handcuffing gues 
their seats to make them listen to every w 
Tom Russell singing Gallo Del Cielo; sne 
up on them during coffee to smother d 

l 


Anaïs Mitchell & Jefferson Hamer’s sub 
and mesmerizing Child Ballads album; 
(admittedly usually with a captive audien 
in the car and best reserved for sports lov 
an album I first came across when I first s| 
him playing at Edmonton Folk Music Fes 
the enthralling narratives of Chuck Brods 
Baseball Ballads. 

If you can entrap Joe Public into Chuck 
Brodsky singing about the first white mar 
play in the black leagues or Bonehead Mé 
folly playing for the Yankees in 1908, or f 
abuse heaped on Richie Allen by his te | 
own fans in Chicago, or the attempted m | 
of Lithuanian ball player Eddie Waitkus 
obsessed stalker in 1949, then surely goo 
Sam Larner has a fighting chance... 


Canadian Prix de Musique 


Music Awards 
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LAST CALL FOR SUBMISSIONS 
ERNIER APPEL DE CANDIDATURES 


ility: Albums released from June 15th, 2013 through June 14th, 2014 
^dmissibilité: Albums sortis entre le 15 juin 2013 et le 14 juin 2014 


nal deadline: July 14 / Date limite: 14 juillet 


GALA - Bronson Centre, Ottawa, 29 Nov. 


Including a special 10th Ankaray Mim being shown at the Gala! 


Au programme: un film specialement concu pour notre lene am 


Nominee Showcases /Concerts-vitrines de finalistes 27 & 28 Nov. 


[~a www.folkawards.ca d www.prixfolk.ca Ds fe 
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“LINDA IS ONE OF THE TRUE. SOULFUL PIONEERS OF HONEST ROOTS MUSIC. HER SINGING AND PLAY 
- BRINGS HONOUR TO HER HEROES AND TO HER FRIENDS" - COLIN LIN 


"sp D BE WARD PRESSED TO NAME AN ARTIST WHO HAS UPPED THE ANTE TO SUCH A Dif 
. AT THIS STAGE OF AN ARTISTIC JOURNEY - > - PETER NORTH, c 


me 


A retrospective of timeless songs from i 
: - wonderfi ul si nee One song breaks your hea 
e next one puts it back togeth 
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